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INDUSTRIAL AND LABOR RELATIONS 


CHOOLS and the authors and publishers 
of textbooks have had to proceed cau- 
tiously in the treatment of such contro- 

versial issues as industrial and labor relations. 
Organized labor has repeatedly urged attention 
to such topics. The National Association of 
Manufacturers after sponsoring a textbook study 
by R. W. Robey (who attacked the content of 
social studies texts, the scholarship of their 
authors, and their tendency “to create unrest by 
their approach and treatment of government and 
business questions”), later declared that text- 
books and the schools may properly treat con- 
troversial issues and “political and economic 
philosophies not generally acceptable to Ameri- 
cans, provided they are not advocated,” and if 
they are considered “with due regard for the 
maturity of the students.” Both the National 
Association of Manufacturers and the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States have published 
clasroom materials on economic and _ social 
problems. 

In recent years textbooks have substantially 
increased the amount of space devoted to social 
and economic history and to current social and 
economic problems, but the treatment has usual- 
ly been general and lacking in vitality. The cam- 
paign against the Rugg texts, to which several 
conservative and reactionary groups have given 
support, has not encouraged a more realistic and 
vigorous discussion in other books published for 
use in the schools. 


ECENTLY, however, the New York State 
Joint Legislative Committee on Industrial 

and Labor Conditions has prepared and pub- 
lished The American Story of Industrial and 
Labor Relations, a textbook for senior high 
schools and colleges. The need for study of in- 
dustrial and labor problems is vigorously stated 
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by Assemblyman Irving M. Ives, chairman of 
the Joint Committee, in the Preface: “If sound 
industrial and labor relations are to be assured 
in the America of tomorrow, means for the 
widest public understanding of the fundamental 
principles underlying them in practice must be 
provided” (p. v); “If the economic and social 
conditions of the people of New York are to 
attain still higher levels in the years ahead, all 
its citizens—young and old alike, both workers 
and employers—must share a common under- 
standing of the true character of these relations. 
This book is a result of this conviction. It is an 
effort to further popular education in the prin- 
ciples and practices underlying sound industrial 
and labor relations” (p. vi); “The Committee 
here records its conviction that a specific course 
in industrial and labor relations should be 
offered in every high school in this state” (p. vii). 

The use of the text in the schools of the State 
is not, of course, compulsory, but its use as the 
basis for a specialized course, or for a part of the 
American History or Problems of Democracy 
courses is suggested in the Preface. At least there 
is now high authority for realistic study of an 
increasingly important aspect of contemporary 
life. 


HE content of the volume opens the whole 
range of industrial and labor issues. Ameri- 
can economic development is sketched, focusing 
on the years 1790, 1840, 1890, and 1940, with 
attention to the changing relations of rural and 
urban areas, the changing status of workers, the 
rise of industry and great corporations, and 
changing political and economic ideas. Due at- 
tention is of course given to the story of organ- 
ized labor and the changing role of government 
in its relation to industry, labor, and responsi- 
bility for individual welfare. Much stress is 
placed on the development of new policies by 
“We, the people.” 
Yellow-dog contracts, blacklists, use of labor 
spies and strikebreakers, labor injunctions and 
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their abuse, strikes, picketing, secondary boycotts, 
dictatorship within labor unions, misuse of 
union funds, labor racketeering, labor coercion 
of employers, unjustified strikes, and warfare 
among unions are among the topics treated. 
Enlightened policies of some corporations are 
described and commended. Federal and state 
legislation providing status for unions, the right 
of workers to join unions, collective bargaining, 
mediation, arbitration, workmen’s compensation, 
regulation of hours and wages, and unemploy- 
ment and old-age insurance is carefully traced. 
A final section deals with war and post-war in- 
dustrial and labor problems. Some attention is 
given to “alternative” communist and fascist 
economic systems. 


LEARLY the book serves the interests of 

labor, management, and the public. Yet 
the preparation of classroom materials by a state 
legislature probably sets a precedent that needs 
to be watched. If a legislature, or one of its com- 
mittees, can prepare and publish a textbook, it 
can also require use of the book. If a legislature, 
or one of its committees, can prepare and pub- 
lish a good text, it can also sponsor a bad one. 
In spite of the services rendered by the present 
publication, the precedent should probably be 
condemned as dangerous. Legislative bodies are 
too much subject to organized pressures, and are 
too little familiar with the whole range of educa- 
tional problems, to assume responsibility for 
details of curriculum making. They are likely, 
furthermore, as the volume under discussion in- 
dicates, to be too little familiar with techniques 
and problems of teaching to meet the needs of 
pupils satisfactorily. 

The American Story of Industrial and Labor 
Relations is carefully organized. Errors in fact 
are few. The account, if frank, is also impartial 
as between labor and management; it stresses the 
achievement of American “free enterprise,” the 
benefits of labor legislation, and the accomplish- 
ment of mediation and arbitration agencies. 
The treatment is well-rounded and inclusive, 
though the treatments of free enterprise and of 
the special problems of Negro workers are too 
brief to be illuminating, and the treatment of 
agricultural labor is excluded. No attention is 
given to the policies and procedures under which 
new members are admitted to unions, though 
the topic should be of interest to high school 
students. Dues, union organization and govern- 
ment, and many activities of unions are ignored. 

Parts of the book are written in an easy narra- 
tive style. The historical background is briefly 
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summarized and well illustrated, but probably 
assumes more familiarity with the growth and 
structure of corporations, and the story of the 
A. F. of L., and I.W.W., and such unions as the 
United Mine Workers than high school pupils 
possess. There is no effort to deal with Robert 
Owen, Samuel Gompers, or present-day leaders 
as individuals. Many developments are referred 
to rather than described and explained. Illustra. 
tive examples, such as are effectively used in 
dealing with union abuses (pp. 150-155), are all 
too rare. Good textbook writing requires more 
narrative and more illustrative detail than has 
been provided. The vocabulary used is not be. 
yond abler students, and technical terms are 
usually explained, but the authors have assumed 
a higher reading ability than most senior high 
school pupils have achieved. The frequent cita- 
tion of court decisions does not add to the 
readability of the book. 

The illustrations are uneven in value. The 
historical pictures are well selected and well 
placed. Many of the pictographs are effective, 
especially those dramatizing procedures (pp. 199, 
169, 175, 199, 227, for example). Other illustra- 
tions (pp. 62-3, 80-81, 118-19, 147, 159, 187, 
206-07) rely too much on symbols and abstrac- 
tions to be effective teaching aids. The library 
materials and report topics are also beyond the 
range of most high school pupils. 

Considerable attention is given to develop- 
ment in the State of New York. Such material 
will not detract from the usefulness of the vol- 
ume in other states. In fact, as has been indi- 
cated earlier, a greater use of examples and 
illustrative detail would have increased the teach- 
ing value of the book considerably. 


HE limitations of the text must be recog 

nized, but they are far outweighed by its 
merits, Teachers and abler students will find its 
compactness of style no great disadvantage. 
Organized labor should welcome a school text 
that meets its long-standing demand for atten- 
tion to the story of labor. Management will find 
its interests recognized and sympathetically pre- 
sented. The general public will find a balanced 
and illuminating survey of a struggle that has 
often generated more heat than light. Curricu- 
lum-makers and textbook authors and publishers 
will find encouragement for a greatly improved 
treatment of an aspect of American life about 
which, as the Joint Legislative Committee 
rightly says, the widest public understanding 
needs to be developed. 

Ertinc M. Hunt 
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Thoughts on War and Peace 
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HERE is much evidence in the historical 

record of world events of what we like to 

call progress; but it also abounds in ac- 
counts of wars and massacres, injustice and 
humiliations, violence and torture, hatred and 
vengeance. A few figures will illustrate the place 
of armed conflict in modern history. 

In the 460 years from 1480 to 1939 the world 
saw a total of 278 armed international conflicts 
meriting the legal description of war. This num- 
ber does not include ordinary rebellions, puni- 
tive expeditions by large against small states, or 
armed interventions of only a few months’ dura- 
tion. Were such struggles added to the list, the 
total would be more than ten times 278. The 
average length of these wars was four years and 
the average number of participating countries 
increased with each passing century. 

Most of the great powers have been engaged 
in military conflict during more than half of the 
years comprising the past five centuries. Great 
Britain was involved in 78 of the 278 contests 
mentioned. France participated in 71, Spain in 
64, and Russia in 61. Austria was a party to 52 
major conflicts. Prussia, which had little inter- 
national importance until after 1700, fought 23 
times. The United States in its short history has 
been involved in eight wars, not counting the 
fight against the Barbary pirates or the hundred 
or more military campaigns that were waged 
against the Indians. 

In the 325 years from 1600 to 1925 the five 
great powers of Europe—Great Britain, France, 
Germany, Austria, and Russia—suffered an ave- 
rage loss of 4000 servicemen per week as a direct 
result of war. In the circumstances one wonders 
why we still persist in thinking of peace as the 
normal condition of human relations. If relative 
lengths of time are any indicator of normalcy 











How can we educate sanely and realistically for 
peace? These observations and suggestions were pre- 
sented at a recent meeting of the New York State 
Association of Elementary Principals at Syracuse. The 
author is professor of history in Union College. 
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and abnormalcy, then the normal status of most 
countries in the past would seem to have been 
one of war. 


THE Hope FoR PEACE 


T IS logical now to ask: “What brought on 
all these wars? What, indeed, are the causes 
of war?” To these questions there is, in truth, 
no really complete answer. The most compre- 
hensive study of war in existence—a two-volume 
co-operative effort that took sixteen years to 
complete under the direction of Professor Quincy 
Wright—has only this to say, in summary: “Wars 
arise because of the changing relations of numer- 
ous variables—technological, psychic, social, and 
intellectual. . . . Peace is an equilibrium among 
many forces. Changes in any particular force, 
trend, movement, or policy may at one time 
make for war, but under other conditions a 
similar change may make for peace.” Basically, 
therefore, war seems to be the product chiefly of 
certain human attitudes. 

If this be true, and I think it is, then I believe 
with Robert E. Lee that “history . . . teaches us 
to hope.” For then the records of the future may 
have less of the grim to relate—I say less because 
I do not believe that this will prove to have been 
the last war. The records of the future will be 
less grim if only more persons in each country 
can acquire early in life a few rational attitudes 
to govern their relations with their fellowmen. 
That is why, in my opinion, the fate of war and 
peace in the future lies largely with education 
and educators. 

The essential attitudes underlying an improve- 
ment in human relations—national and inter- 
national—would appear to be these: first, reason- 
able tolerance for the views and conditions of 
others; second, a tendency to hold or advance 
strong personal opinions only upon matters on 
which one is relatively well informed; third, a 
critical ability to differentiate, at least in a gen- 
eral way, between propaganda and _ verifiable 
fact; fourth, a readiness to compromise and to 
make an occasional sacrifice for the good of 
others; fifth, a recognition of the importance of 
having a sense of humor; and sixth, an attitude 
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of sane patriotism, which ought to be the out- 
growth of all the others. 


"TOLERANCE 


EASONABLE tolerance of the views and 
conditions of others does not mean the 
assumption of an attitude of indifference or in- 
decision. It does not mean inertia disguised as 
sophistication. Nor does it mean appeasement 
or inaction based upon an inability or unwill- 
ingness to understand the bitter realities of an 
unpleasant situation. It does mean a readiness 
to try to understand the other side of an argu- 
ment, to see what points underlie the other 
party’s position, and then to try to meet for 
discussion on some common ground. Reasonable 
tolerance has the courage of its convictions with- 
out being aggressive. It is free to demand a gen- 
eral acceptance of established principles of 
decency and to resist with energy any violations 
of these principles. It is disposed, for example, 
to review treaty terms which may have become 
inapplicable; but it insists on the strict enforce- 
ment of those which remain applicable. 

4 basically intolerant mind is a single-track 
mind, and of narrow-gauge track at that. Such a 
mind can see only one limited goal at a time, a 
goal that must be reached no matter how great 
the cost in physical or spiritual suffering to any- 
one else. It was intolerance which led St. Clement 
in 95 A.D. to insert in the Apostolic Constitutions 
a section forbidding Christians to read anything 
written by nonbelievers, on the ground that the 
Scriptures “should suffice for the believer.” And 
it was this same spirit which some years ago led 
Mussolini to shout that the road to progress lies 
“over the more or less decomposed corpse of the 
Goddess of Liberty.” Intolerance is a pillar and 
a mark of totalitarianism. It leads directly to 
war. Let us, therefore, teach a _ reasonable 
tolerance. 


INFORMED OPINION 


UR second point relates to the importance 

of holding or expressing strong opinions 
only on matters about which one is relatively 
well informed. Too often we accept the idea that 
every man is entitled to his own opinion; I 
should like to revise this sentiment to read: 
“Every man is entitled to his own opinion on 
subjects about which he knows something.” This 
is especially important now, when so many 
poorly prepared individuals hold forth on the 
very complicated political, economic, and social 
problems not merely of the present but even of 
the future! Too many ministers, I believe, have 


ceased to preach the gospel in order to lecture 
on international relations; too many psycholo. 
gists explain involved international events by 
the simple expedient of distributing fancy 
labels;. too many teachers use the classroom for 
exhortations based on hopes and desires rather 
than on their knowledge. Emerson was correct 
when he said: “A little fact is worth a whole 
limbo of dreams.” And what we doubtless shall 
need above all else in the post-war world is more 
emphasis on facts, particularly the facts of 
history. 

Thomas Jefferson once wrote to John Adams, 
saying: “A morsel of genuine history is a thing 
so rare as to be always valuable.” Certainly 
“genuine history” has become rare in our school 
curricula. While there are obvious advantages to 
the integration of studies about human relations, 
there are even more obvious disadvantages to 
the dilution of history into a series of vague and 
often inaccurate generalizations. Interpretation 
is important; that no one can deny. But rational 
interpretation depends upon reasonable knowl- 
edge of facts, not upon a combination of pleasant 
personality, wishful thinking, and glibness. 

I should therefore like to see our elementary- 
school teachers place more stress upon facts— 
after they themselves have acquired a larger store 
of facts. And I know that they themselves need 
more factual knowledge, for I have had contacts 
with school teachers during fourteen university 
summer sessions. It is high time that content 
courses, at least in history, be restored to a posi- 
tion of prime importance. Professor Erling Hunt 
spoke wisely when he remarked that “it is not... 
our task as teachers to indoctrinate, . . . but it is 
our responsibility to build an informational 
basis such that those whom we reach can arrive 
at some informed judgment on the choices that 
lie ahead.” 


N THE providing of this informational basis, 
certain common-sense rules ought to apply. 
For one thing, let us place more stress than here- 
tofore on geographic facts in their relation to 
history. Second, let us rule out sentimentalism. 
It is foolish, for example, for our teachers now to 
be building up imaginary qualities for all our 
allies, to be ignorantly exaggerating the virtues 
of the Chinese and the Russians and the Latin 
Americans. Such an artificial buildup can lead 
only to disillusionment when the time comes for 
a peace conference, at which all our allies will 
make very definite and material, if understand- 
able, demands. 
There is harm rather than value, moreover, in 
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THOUGHTS ON WAR AND PEACE 


spreading the fiction that all those who are fight- 
ing with us against a common foe must, as a 
matter of course, have “democratic” forms of 

vernment. That is not true, and there is no 
articular need for it to be true. Why not make 
plain to the children that not all peoples in the 
world need precisely the same form of govern- 
ment for the best results? Circumstances alter 
cases as much in politics as in any other sphere 
of human activity. Peoples living under varying 
forms of political organization have been able 
to get along very well together in the past. Pre- 
sumably they can do so in future—provided only 
that no government is of a type that feeds on 
aggression and tries to impose its will upon its 
neighbors. The truthful approach is far more 
realistic and gives much greater promise of pro- 
moting international understanding than does 
the fictitious ene. Knowledge of the facts can 
properly arm the future citizen for the inter- 
national relations of the future. Misguided con- 
fusion of the issue can bring only disappoint- 
ment and trouble. 

Our history books and teachers, furthermore, 
should stop relating foreign countries to our own 
national development only when those countries 
have been at war with us. In many of our texts, 
for example, the only mention of Great Britain 
or Germany in relation to ourselves comes in 
connection with our wars with those states. Why 
should we not emphasize the many peaceful re- 
lations among the nations of the world? We have 
been applying too literally Beccaria’s comment— 
“happy is the nation that has no history”’—by 
mentioning other countries in our study of 
American history only when our relations with 
those countries have been unpleasant. 

When treating of foreign nations, moreover, 
let us stop labeling them and their customs 
“quaint” when what we really mean is “dif- 
ferent.” Such descriptions naturally lead to 
patronizing attitudes and through them to feel- 
ings of national and racial superiority. A child 
cannot but look down on another whose ways are 
described to him as being quaint; but he may 
admire and look up to another child whose 
customs are merely different and have a valid 
basis in tradition. What.Napoleon once said in 
another connection may very well apply here. 
“If they want peace,” he said, “nations should 
avoid the pinpricks that precede cannon shots.” 
More factual emphasis on the past of foreign 
peoples would serve to make clear the sensible 
origin of many of their attitudes and habits. 
Instead of harping always on the superiority of 
our ways of doing things, let the teacher explain 
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the development of alternative ways in different 
historical settings. 


CONSCIOUSNESS OF PROPAGANDA 


HIS leads us directly to a consideration of 

our third desirable trait, namely, a critical 
attitude towards propaganda. So much has been 
said on this subject in the press and elsewhere 
that I want to add only a few words. I think we 
can call our citizens well educated when we have 
taught them to suspend judgment until after 
they have investigated the facts of any important 
situation. 

The story is told of a particular church service 
during which a parishioner sneezed so persistent- 
ly that the minister interrupted his sermon and 
asked the man to move over to the other side of 
the bulding, where the windows were not open. 
The offender moved, the service was resumed— 
and shortly thereafter the sneezing continued 
with renewed vigor. The minister again stopped, 
this time asking the ushers to close all windows 
lest the parishioner catch his death of cold. But 
before the ushers could carry out the order, the 
sneezer called out: “Never mind about closing 
the windows; the only thing I am allergic to is 
baloney!” Let us make our pupils allergic to 
baloney. 

With all this emphasis on fact I do not mean 
to imply that a person should forever hedge and 
never make a positive statement on any subject 
until after he has undertaken intensive research 
thereon. That would seem to be as foolish as 
making inaccurate generalizations, though per- 
haps less dangerous. It might lead to repetitions 
of the sort of thing done by a young newspaper 
reporter who, on her first assignment, was warned 
against accepting any unsubstantiated informa- 
tion. Her account of a social gathering read as 
follows: ““A woman giving the name of Mrs. J. C. 
Morton, who is reported to be one of the society 
leaders in: this section, is said to have given what 
purported to be a reception yesterday afternoon. 
It is understood that a considerable number of 
so-called guests, reported to be ladies prominent 
in society circles, where present, and some of 
them are quoted as saying they enjoyed the occa- 
sion. It is charged that the firm of Scott and 
Smith furnished the refreshments and the Martin 
Quartette the alleged music. The hostess is said 
to have worn a necklace of alleged pearls which 
she declares were given her by her reputed hus- 
band.” Somewhere between naive credulity and 
cynical skepticism lies the field of fact; to that 
field we ought to teach our teachers and students 
to limit their acceptance of information and 
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their own vocal outpourings. Historical method 
has a place in developing public opinion. 


ABILITY TO COMPROMISE 


UR fourth point concerns the desirability 

of teaching the importance of compromise 
in human relations and a willingness to make an 
occasional personal sacrifice. In this regard it is 
not necessary that one “give away the shirt on 
one’s back,” as a certain well-meaning but exag- 
gerated tendency has been picturesquely de- 
scribed. It is simply that more emphasis on the 
“give” in the formula “give and take” would 
probably hurt few people and would make life 
on both the national and international levels 
far more pleasant and safer than in the past. 
One need only consider any of the numerous 
international conferences held in Europe be- 
tween the two World Wars to realize how much 
overemphasis was placed on selfish demands to 
the disadvantage of mutually beneficial conces- 
sions by the representatives of most states. And 
misguided public opinion generally seemed to 
back the intransigeance of the leaders. 


SENSE OF HUMOR 


FTH among the attitudes that need to be 
inculcated is the development of a sense of 
humor and the ability not to take oneself too 
seriously. It is their seeming inability to take 
themselves anyway except seriously that is one 
of the unhappiest attributes of the Prussians. 
Individuals and nations who take themselves too 
seriously usually end by causing trouble for 
their neighbors. This trait gives rise to unjusti- 
fiable feelings of superiority, excuses the com- 
mitting of crimes in the name of stern justice, 
and leads to pomposity and aggressiveness. It is 
the person who takes himself too seriously who 
feels called upon to fight every time he imagines 
himself to be insulted or whenever he believes 
himself denied the flattery and humility which 
he regards as his due. “Pompous, two-legged 
dogs,” Abraham Lincoln called such people. 
Nothing, on the other hand, is ever totally 
lost to him who has a sense of humor. To be able 
to laugh not alone over jokes at the expense of 
others, but at jokes concerning one’s own frailties, 
is a wonderful attribute—and one which, I be- 
lieve, can be cultivated. Without a sense of 
humor it is impossible to have much faith in 
the future of humanity, for the past has too 
many dark spots, and, as Patrick Henry once 
said: “I know of no way of judging the future 
but by the past.” It is a sense of humor which 
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distinguishes the realist from the cynic. Gorgias 
Leontinus, an ancient wise man, declared: 
“Humor is the only test of gravity, and gravity 
of humor; for a subject which will not bear 
raillery is suspicious; and a jest which will not 
bear serious examination is certainly false wit.” 


SANE PATRIOTISM 


INALLY, all this training should have as its 

final goal the development of the child into 
a sane patriot. This is the type of patriot who, 
while taking proper pride in the achievements of 
his country and his countrymen, yet accords full 
recognition to the virtues and accomplishments 
of his fellowmen in other national political units. 
He does not believe in the theory of a master 
race, which naturally presupposes the simul- 
taneous existence of inferior and slave races. He 
is neither a blind hero worshipper nor a smart- 
alecky debunker. 

The sane patriot is a proud cultural national- 
ist. He realizes the cultural values inherent in 
the circumstances of differing national languages, 
literatures, historical traditions, customs, cos- 
tumes, music, and social institutions. Such dif- 
ferences, he knows, enrich civilization, make 
travel and study more interesting, and make pos- 
sible, in the long run, a higher cultural blend. 
He does not want to make one type of American, 
Britisher, German, Russian, Arab, and Chinese; 
he wants each to develop peaceably in his own 
environment and on the basis of his own cul- 
tural background—and, incidentally, with his 
own textbooks, not imported and imposed ones. 
In all this it is the teacher’s duty to show the 
pupil how modern political nationalism has 
developed and what have been its contributions 
for both good and evil. 


N CLOSING, I should like to indicate that I 
am neither an unbounded optimist nor a 
sad-faced defeatist in the matter of education 
for peace. The most hopeful answer to the prob- 
lem of war, I repeat, seems to me to lie in educa- 
tion emphasizing the points which I have tried 
to bring out. But unless a way is found to spread 
this type of education simultaneously in all coun- 
tries, it will fail to achieve its end and will serve 
merely to expose those who adopt it alone to the 
danger of attack. Just as disarmament can be 
effective only when all disarm, so education for 
peace can be afforded only when all adopt it. Let 
us hope that after this war education for peace 
will be the general will not alone in our country 
but all over the world. For “peace is better than 
a place in history.” 
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FTER the First World War, the League 
of Nations and the World Court were 
set up to deal with controversies about 

litical boundaries and international law. That 
was a step forward, but it evidently was not 
enough. The Second World War was not averted. 
Even if it were possible to draw boundary lines 
in exactly the right places and give everyone 
enough to eat, world order and peace would not 
result. An enduring peace depends, in large part, 
upon the skill and courage with which we deal 
with our neglected area—education. 

Out of every one hundred men inducted into 
the service, sixty-three are assigned to duties re- 
quiring specialized training, and all of them 
must have basic training. The Army and Navy 
have set up the largest schools in the history of 
our country to provide this education, Most of 
the time between the Japanese attack on Pearl 
Harbor and the American offensives in Guadal- 
canal and North Africa, during August and No- 
vember of 1942, was concentrated on training 
and educating a military force of millions of 
men. 

The citizen soldier of our democracy needs to 
be educated. If his educational qualifications are 
too low, he is not accepted for service. Over 
200,000 men have been deferred from induction 
into our armed forces because of illiteracy. Mod- 
ern war calls for the full use of moral and educa- 
tional reserves as well as of military and in- 
dustrial manpower. 


AGENCIES FOR EDUCATIONAL CO-OPERATION 


HE obvious power of education in war is 
given more attention than the equally po- 
tential power of education in peace. Yet, in the 








The authors of this article are, respectively the 
supervisor of history in the Baltimore public schools, 
and the secretary of the Education Policies Commis- 
sion, who is also chairman of the Liaison Committee 
for International Education. 
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past, some measures of educational co-operation 
on an international scale have met with at least 
a degree of success. These measures fall into one 
of four categories: (1) organizations established 
by the League of Nations; (2) international 
agencies set up by university, religious, and cul- 
tural groups; (3) legislative actions taken by na- 
tions; and (4) voluntary efforts promoted by 
organized teachers in different countries. The 
discussion which follows shows how measures 
under each of these four categories achieved 
some degrees of success in promoting inter- 
national good will. 

1. The International Committee on Intellec- 
tual Co-operation. In 1921, the League of Na- 
tions recognized the fact that agencies had been 
set up to deal with problems of law, health, and 
politics at the international level, but that no 
agency had been organized for intellectual co- 
operation among nations. In order to fill this 
important gap in international co-operation, the 
League set up the International Committee on 
Intellectual Co-operation. This committee stated 
its purpose as “promoting international co- 
operation in the production and circulation of 
intellectual work.” 

The committee brought together outstanding 
world scholars in government, economics, 
science, and literature. It carried on research on 
the difficult problem of making college degrees 
of equal value in all countries. It arranged means 
of protecting and distributing valuable docu- 
ments among libraries in. many nations. Im- 
portant work was begun in the fields of inter- 
national radio broadcasting, motion pictures, 
and textbook revisions. In many fields where 
official international co-operation had never oc- 
curred, the committee provided the needed 
machinery for discussion and promotion of na- 
tional action. 

Unfortunately the International Committee 
on Intellectual Co-operation had neither the 
authority nor the resources to make a direct 
attack on the problems of education as they 
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pertain to international relations. In the indi- 
vidual countries the committee worked through 
national committees which were supported 
mainly by interested individuals or groups who 
had few resources and no power to put their 
recommendations into effect. As a result, many 
of the good ideas put down on paper by the 
committee never came to fruition. 

2. Other international agencies dealing with 
education and culture. In 1926 the International 
Bureau of Education was set up in Geneva. Al- 
though not directly connected with the League 
of Nations, the Bureau was in close contact with 
some of its organs, especially the International 
Labor Office. The Bureau gathered and dissemi- 
nated educational experiences, particularly at 
the elementary and secondary levels. After the 
outbreak of the Second World War, one of its 
chief functions was to provide books and other 
educational materials for prisoners of war. The 
Bureau was weak because it lacked official sup- 
port from the League of Nations and did not 
have representation from some of the leading 
countries. 

The International Student Service was started 
by the World Student Christian Federation to 
help needy students in European universities. 
It set up student loan funds, health services, 
restaurants, and hostels. During this war the 
American and British branches of the Service 
have sent funds and material help to Chinese 
and European refugee students. In 1942 the 
International Student Assembly, sponsored by 
the Service, was held in Washington and was 
attended by many young war heroes from the 
United Nations. 

For more than seventy-five years, scholars in- 
terested in special fields have tried to pool their 
findings. The International Congress of Anthro- 
pology and Pre-history held its first session in 
1866. The first Congress on the History of Art 
was held in 1873. The International Congress of 
Historical Sciences was first held at The Hague 
in 1898. Scholars in some of the physical and 
social sciences have held international confer- 
ences. 

The value of international co-operation can 
be shown by an example from the field of medi- 
cal education and research. Many readers of 
this article owe their lives to the sulfa drugs 
which in recent years have produced such re- 
markable results. Linden Mander points out the 
fact that discoveries in this field, as in others, cut 
across national boundary lines. Mander recalls 
that “the first steps were taken in Germany, then 


the Pasteur Institute in Paris carried the re. 
searches further, after which Queen Charlotte's 
Hospital in London made certain successful a 
plications, and finally the Johns Hopkins Schoo} 
of Medicine and other American institutions 
continued researches with such fruitful and 
striking results.” 

3. Legislative actions taken by nations. Be. 
tween the two wars many nations attempted to 
build up wholesome international attitudes 
through legislation. The Weimar Constitution 
of Republican Germany proclaimed as one of 
the educational aims of the German schools “the 
cultivation . . . of the spirit of international 
reconciliation.” The 1931 Constitution of Re. 
publican Spain declared that teaching should be 
“inspired by the ideals of human solidarity.” 
Political upheavals and anti-democratic move- 
ments wrecked both of these provisions. 

4. Efforts by organized teachers of many na- 
tions. Meanwhile the organized teachers of many 
countries devoted their energies to the teaching 
of international good will. In 1927, organiza- 
tions representing practically the full teaching 
staffs of all of Britain’s elementary and secondary 
schools signed a “Declaration Concerning the 
Schools of Britain and the Peace of the World.” 
This declaration stated that, “international co- 
operation is the normal method of conducting 
world affairs.”? 

In 1926, the National Union of Teachers in 
France, representing 78,000 French teachers, 
promised to make their students understand that 
they have obligations to fulfill, “not only towards 
their family and their country but also towards 
the nations of the earth.”* In the United States, 
teachers arranged for the schools to celebrate 
International Goodwill Day; they promoted in- 
ternational correspondence through the Junior 
Red Cross; and they encouraged the study of 
world history and a treatment of international 
civics.* 


* Linden A. Mander, “The Interdependence of Nations 
and Individuals.” Chapter II in Citizens for a New World, 
Fourteenth Yearbook of the National Council for the 
Social Studies, 1944. 

* For the complete copy of the declaration and a thor- 
ough discussion of efforts by teachers, throughout the world, 
to promote peace after the First World War read Daniel A. 
Prescott, Education and International Relations (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Pr., 1930). 

* Tbid., p. 59. 

* For a thorough treatment of the menace of nationalism 
and hatred as expressed in textbooks read Jonathan F. 
Scott, The Menace of Nationalism in Education. (New 
York: Macmillan, 1926). 
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INTERNATIONAL RECOGNITION OF EDUCATION: 
LiTTLE, LATE, AND RELUCTANT® 


ET with all the hope held by these measures 

for international co-operation in education, 
the efforts were ineffectual. The reasons for the 
failure are fairly clear now, and a study of them 
may help us to succeed this time. 

1. The teaching of international good will has 
not been fully realistic. Education for peace has 
sometimes suffered from an unwillingness to 
admit that there can be evil men and evil forces 
in the world and that these forces must be faced, 
checked if possible before they become danger- 
ous, and crushed if they do. It has glorified peace 
but set up no practical schemes for accomplish- 
ing it through teaching. It has not recognized 
the fact that isolation in politics and economics 
would cancel out any international good will 
created through education. 

2. There has been no generally organized 
effort on a world-wide basis to use education for 
the promotion of sound international relations. 
While some countries taught the virtues of peace- 
ful living in their schools, there were still other 
countries where education was openly and 
wickedly used for the development of public 
opinion favorable to the most extreme forms of 
saber-rattling nationalism. Education for peace 
is effective only when it is universal. 

3. The leaders of the nations which desired to 
maintain peace did not see the importance of 
education to the end they sought to bring about. 
Attention was given to political and economic 
issues of international scope, but education was 
practically ignored. Yet education was the neg- 
lected medium which might have created the 
just peace the leaders desired. 

4. There was no comprehensive program to 
deal with education. The international agencies 
which were set up gave little attention to ele- 
mentary and secondary levels of education. 
Scholars in numerous fields met to discuss their 
problems, but results did not reach the masses 
of people. There was no way to check nations 
which were using education as a means of creat- 
ing hate and war. 

5. The agencies received too little prestige and 
financial support. Whether it be measured by 
the importance of its potential contribution or 
by comparison with the efforts expended or other 
aspects of international relations, education has 


* For a comprehensive discussion read Educational Poli- 
cies Commission, Education and the People’s Peace (Wash- 
ington: Educational Policies Commission, 1948). 


never been given an adequate recognition or a 
real opportunity. 

Despite all their failures, there has been 
enough progress made by the agencies and 
measures that dealt with international good will 
through education to indicate that the neglected 
area might help bring about a just peace. 


Procress Has BEEN MADE 


HE ground work has been laid for establish- 

ing international co-operation in education. 
As early as February 4, 1942, the London Inter- 
national Assembly and the Council for Educa- 
tion in World Citizenship, two private organiza- 
tions working in Britain, appointed a Joint Com- 
mission to consider and report upon the place of 
education, science and learning in post-war re- 
construction. Twelve of the United Nations, in- 
cluding the United States, were represented on 
the Joint Commission. The report, entitled Edu- 
cation and the United Nations, recommends that 
temporary and permanent educational agencies 
at the international level be organized for the 
purpose of promoting good will among nations. 

In November, 1943, the Educational Policies 
Commission, an agency of the National Educa- 
tion Association of the United States and the 
American Association of School Administrators, 
set for itself the task of preparing a statement on 
the role of education in winning the peace. The 
Commission’s report appeared in the form of a 
pamphlet, Education and the People’s Peace. 
This publication recommended that as soon as 
possible a United Nations council on education 
be organized to conduct its work until such time 
as a permanent international agency might be 
profitably established. The Commission’s recom- 
mendations have been discussed by educators all 
over the world. Its report has been translated 
for Spanish, Portuguese, Arabic, and Chinese 
readers. Other publications by the EPC are soon 
to be published as part of a comprehensive pro- 
gram to bring those issues, presented by Educa- 
tion and the People’s Peace, before student and 
adult groups. 

In September, 1943, educators unofficially 
representing twenty-nine nations held an Inter- 
national Education Assembly at Harper’s Ferry, 
West Virginia. The delegates from the United 
States represented over thirty outstanding educa- 
tional associations in this country. The assembly 
drew up a series of recommendations calling for 
the formation of temporary and permanent in- 
ternational organizations to promote educational 
and cultural development. 
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Teachers’ organizations in Canada and other 
nations have made recommendations similar to 
those presented by educators in the United States 
and England. The Department of State in our 
own country recently appointed an educator to 
head up a new division to deal with international 
co-operation in educational matters. Appro- 
priately so, for as Education and the People’s 
Peace declares:*® 


If there ever was a cause, if there can be a cause worthy 
to call forth all the effort, devotion, and intelligence of 
man, it is the cause of peace. Organized education has 
a significant contribution to make to that cause. This 
powerful force of education must be fully and wisely used 
in mankind's next, and perhaps last, chance to build a 
peaceful world. 


A UNIT ON INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATION 
IN EDUCATION 


O STUDY of the post-war period would 

be complete without a survey of the prob- 
lems of education. The most difficult kind of 
reconstruction is the rebuilding of faith and 
hope. That, in large part, is an educational 
process. Teachers, more than any other group, 
recognize the power of education, yet the subject 
is usually given little attention by those who 
prepare units on the post-war period. 

In order to fill this gap, the Educational 
Policies Commission recently invited one of the 
writers of this article to prepare a student's 
manual dealing with the subject of international 
co-operation in education, which contains infor- 
mational material and study guides for students." 


TEACHER'S OUTLINE 
INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATION IN EDUCATION 


I. Education—the Neglected Area 

A. How have the United States Army and Navy recog- 
nized the power of education in this war? Can we 
recognize its power for winning the peace? 

B. How and why have the Axis dictators perverted 
education in their countries and destroyed it in 
the occupied territories? Can the democracies use 
education as effectively for peace as Hitler has 
used it for evil? 

C. Why did the earlier steps toward international co- 
operation in education fail? Can legislative actions 
by individual nations and voluntary acts by teach- 
ers’ organizations solve this problem? 

II. A United Nations Council on Education 
A. Will the United Nations remain unified to win the 


peace? 


* Of. cit., p. 14. 

* Educational Policies Commission. Learning About— 
Education and the People’s Peace. (Washington: Educa- 
tional Policies Commission, 1944). Sources of information 
for classroom study are listed in this publication. 


B. Should the United Nations set up an agency to 
deal with educational reconstruction just as it has 
set up agencies for military co-operation and for 
relief and information services? 

C. What should be the functions of a United Na. 
tions council for education? 

III. A Permanent International Agency for Education 

A. Should a permanent international agency for edu- 
cation be organized after the war? 

B. Should an educational pact be included in the 
peace plan? 

C. What should be the functions of such an agency? 
1. Shall it establish an international charter for 

education? If so, what terms would be included 
in the charter? 

2. How might the agency create educational op. 
operation? 

g- Would you encourage nations to follow their 
own cultural traditions (providing no other 
countries are harmed) or impose the educational 
system of the United States? 

4. What appraisal functions, especially in relation 
to “dangerous instruction,” would you delegate 
to the agency? 

5- Should an international university be established 
by the agency? What subjects would be included 
in its curriculum? 

6. Should student and teacher exchanges be ar- 
ranged for by the agency? 

7. What should be the prime function of the 
agency? 

D. How shall the agency be organized? 

1. Which nations should be eligible for member- 
ship? 

2. How shall the voting power of each member 
nation be determined? 

3. What should be the relationships of this agency 
with the over-all international agency? 

IV. Is the Plan Workable? 

A. What are some of the possible arguments against 
the plan? 

1. May we regret the fact that we developed il- 
literate regions just as some of us now regret 
the “opening of Japan” by Commodore Mathew 
Perry in 1854? 

2. Will education for international co-operation 
interfere with patriotic education? 

3. Should the United States solve the educational 
problems of its own backward regions before it 
helps to solve them for the world? 

V. What Steps Can Help Create International Co-opera- 
tion in Education? 
A. What agencies are now working toward this goal? 

What are their programs and accomplishments? 

B. What can be done to promote a study of this 
problem by the American people? 

C. What are the responsibilities of students? 


A unit such as the one described should aid 
Americans to become conscious of the indis- 
pensable role of education in developing and 
maintaining international co-operation and 
peaceful relations among the people and nations 
of the world. 
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The American Negro— 


A World Problem 








HE war has broken down conventional 

race-relations patterns in this country. It 

has been impossible to maintain the old 
and established racial etiquette when the entire 
society is in flux. New situations for which a new 
racial etiquette has not been devised arise in the 
factories, on the farms, and in the over-crowded 
boom cities. There are attempts to maintain the 
old pattern or to improvise a new pattern but 
the expansion of industry has been so rapid, the 
need for productivity so great, that the society 
does not have sufficient time and energy to de- 
vote to developing and maintaining a rigid color 
line. War always shuffles and re-shuffles people, 
distributing and redistributing them throughout 
the country to an extent that sectional prejudices 
and local customs ofttimes lose much of their 
meaning. Technological changes are so rapid, 
and the assembly line method of production so 
involved, that it is difficult for new patterns to 
develop before, indeed, the situation has again 
changed, due to some new mechanical innova- 
tion. 

Reinforcing changes in mores are the ideolo- 
gies which give moral justification for the war 
itself. Probably at no time in the history of the 
country has there been so much concern for the 
institution of democracy—perhaps because it is 
in such danger both at home and abroad. Cer- 
tainly, not since the period of the abolitionists 
have so many important and articulate people 
concerned themselves with the problem of the 
American Negro. Even such groups as the army, 
noted for their Negro prejudices, were active in 
breaking the Packard strike in Detroit, because 
it cut productivity. The most effective arguments 
were that Negroes had a right to work in any 








This discussion of changes in the status and think- 
ing of Negroes was presented at the Third Annual 
Conference for Teachers of the Social Sciences at the 
University of Chicago. Its author is director of the 
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position and that it was unpatriotic to refuse to 
work with a Negro when the country was in such 
a desperate need for war materials. The prin- 
ciple, articulated by army officials, that Negroes 
have a right to work any place in a plant is 
indeed new, and is an illustration of how funda- 
mental and rapid has been the change in the 
role of the Negro in the United States. But this 
rapid change in status has caused great con- 
fusion, racial tension, and in some places, 
violence. 


VARYING AND CHANGING Mores 


NE should not assume that there was ever 
O any great unanimity as to how Negroes 
should be treated in any given locality, and cer- 
tainly most racial patterns are peculiar to a 
particular locality. The difference between the 
North and South is most obvious, but differ- 
ences between localities, and even within local 
areas, are striking. For example, in some cities in 
Southern Illinois Negroes and whites attend the 
same grammar schools and high schools; in 
others, there are separate grammar schools and 
mixed high schools, while still others have mixed 
grammar schools and separate high schools, all 
within a radius of a few hundred miles, In the 
deep South there appears to be a rigid, almost 
caste-like relationship between Negroes and 
whites, but even there, curiously, though segre- 
gation is maintained by force and sanctioned by 
law and public opinion, its form varies from 
city to city. In one locality Negroes are forced to 
sit in the top gallery of theaters and are not 
allowed to enter the theater through the front 
door. In an adjacent city they sit in one section 
of the theater on the lower floor. 

Charles S. Johnson’s recent study, Patterns of 
Negro Segregation, illustrates the point that 
even under ordinary conditions the pattern is 
confused and difficult to describe. With the re- 
shuffling of people and institutions which has 
resulted from the war, with the rapid technologi- 


* New York: Harper, 1943. 
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cal changes caused by the need for production, 
and the upsurgence of the democratic ideology, 
this confusion is even greater. 

A new approach to the study of race relations 
is necessary. Previously we have studied the Ne- 
gro problem as if it were almost static. There 
have been long discussions as to whether Negroes 
do or do not constitute a caste. Considerable 
emphasis has been placed upon the fact that race 
relations could not be changed by law. All of 
this seems rather meaningless now when, in a 
world-wide revolution that is taking place be- 
tween nations, people are being exterminated or 
given liberation overnight. So fluid is the present 
situation that it is almost impossible to study the 
areas of social life where the Negro’s status is 
fixed and where he is allowed to compete freely. 
A factory may place Negroes on the assembly 
line but maintain separate toilets for them, only 
to have the policy upset overnight by the de- 
cision of a union committee. 

Further, the customary controls which are 
exercised to ordinate the Negro to a subordinate 
position are breaking down because they have 
failed utterly to meet the exigencies of the 
changing situation. Likewise, the agencies and 
institutions, formal and informal, which have 
operated to bring a measure of understanding 
and accommodation between Negroes and 
whites are failing because they, too, have been 
unable to keep up with the swift flow of events. 
We can envisage in the next few months and 
years the possibilities of the integration of the 
Negro to a greater extent than many thought 
possible to achieve within generations, and like- 
wise the occurrences of friction and violence on 
a scale previously unprecedented in our history. 


A New Wokr.p SETTING 


OST important in obtaining some insight 
into this new racial situation is to under- 
stand the fact that the American Negro has now 
become a world problem. The nature of the war 
itself has given rise among non-white and op- 
pressed people to aspirations for complete libera- 
tion. India, China, and parts of Africa have been 
stimulated by the fact that for months Japan, a 
yellow nation, successfully fought off three white 
nations. Probably the beginning of hope for the 
overthrow of white supremacy as a world doc- 
trine and practice began in 1905 when Japan 
whipped Russia. This feeling has found recent 
expression in the expectation which all non- 
white people have obtained from the principles 
articulated in the Atlantic Charter. 
The American Negro has identified himself to 


an extent which is astounding with non-white 
peoples throughout the world. Disillusioned and 
cynical about the possibilities of obtaining demo. 
cratic rights by the process of education and good 
will, he now hopes that forces outside of the 
country will act as a lever to give him a greater 
measure of freedom within the country. He be. 
lieves the forces which will operate toward 
liberating India, China, and other colonial 
peoples will bring a certain amount of pressure 
to alleviate his own situation. Articulate Negroes, 
and most certainly the Negro press, understand 
that the United Nations must make concessions 
to India, to China, and to other colonial peoples 
to hold their allegiance, and are quick to point 
out that similar concessions will have to be made 
to the Negro in this country if the United Na- 
tions are to maintain any sort of ideological 
leadership and if democracy is to be used as the 
organizing force for the world. 

The difficulty is, however, that while Negroes 
have taken rather literally the slogans that have 
been developed, mostly for foreign consumption, 
there has been no propagandization for a greater 
liberality in this country among whites on the 
part of the government. Indeed, most white 
Americans do not and cannot conceive of the 
same type of liberation for the American Negro 
that they are fighting to obtain for European 
minorities, They cannot conceive of the extent 
to which we are engaged in a world revolution 
and to which subjected people all over the world 
have aspirations for liberation. 


NEGRO WARTIME PSYCHOLOGY 


HE change which has taken place in the 
T attitude of the Negro is something which 
white people but vaguely realize. Negroes them- 
selves have difficulty in formulating it, and it oft- 
times takes the expression of demands for better 
housing, better schools, and health programs. 
But what is really happening is that the Negro, 
brought up sharply by the paradoxes of Ameri- 
can democracy, where attempts are made to 
maintain old race relations which even endanger 
the striking power of the nation, is now making 
demands, not for concessions or small gains, but 
for equality. Recently a young Negro, a sensitive 
and intelligent university professor, wrote an 
open letter stating that he would refuse to report 
for induction. He stated in part, “You know I've 
ridden Jim-Crow cars all my life, but I will never 
do it in the uniform of Uncle Sam when I’m 
supposed to be fighting for freedom.” 

There is little point in belaboring the fact 
that Negro morale is low. The cruel, discrimina- 
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THE AMERICAN NEGRO—A WORLD PROBLEM 


tory treatment of Negroes in the armed forces, 
the failure of the army to protect even the lives 
of Negro soldiers, and the insistence upon the 
maintenance of a caste system in all the armed 
forces have been most damaging to the morale 
of the group. Disabilities in obtaining employ- 
ment in factories (even though tremendous gains 
have been made) and the discriminatory prac- 
tices of unions have further added to the Negro’s 
disillusionment. This is especially true in view of 
the fact that the Negro realizes full well that 
production is badly needed and that concessions 
are made only as an expedient and then under 
eat pressure. 

The failure of the administration to articulate 
any program for social amity and its fear of the 
Southern bloc—a fear so great that until now 
President Roosevelt has not spoken out against 
the Detroit riots—compounds the Negro’s cyni- 
cism. At first many Negroes were secretly gleeful 
about Pearl Harbor. Later the idea developed 
that they could utilize the war emergency to 
obtain gains and to withhold their participation 
until concessions were made. Gradually, how- 
ever, there is developing the thought that the 
Negro can utilize the war emergency not by 
demanding concessions or refusing participation 
but by restating his demands for equality in 
terms of the objectives of the war itself and of 
the stated aims of the United Nations. 


WHITE WARTIME PSYCHOLOGY 


T IS hard to generalize about the feelings of 

white people, but certain groups in the popu- 
lation seem to have differing views on the Negro 
problem. Those who have generally been called 
the liberals have to a large extent, and especially 
in the South, been frightened by this upsurge in 
Negro thought. Curiously, the very thing which 
many of them have been fighting to achieve is 
being realized too rapidly, and they fear a rapid 
change in the status quo. In a recent letter Pro- 
fessor Robert Park made the following observa- 
tions: “I think the liberals realize now that the 
Negro cause must in the long run win. The 
only thing is they do not want it to win too 
soon and they don’t want the change to be so 
rapid as to result in the disorders that we have 
had. . . . If conflicts arise as a result of the 
efforts of Negroes to get their place it will be 
because the white people started them. These 
conflicts will probably occur and are more or 
less inevitable, but conditions will be better after 
they are over.” 

Other large blocs of the population are more 
concerned with keeping the Negro in his place 
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than in winning the war. This is true of the 
Birmingham Chamber of Commerce, which 
voted that it would rather lose the war than 
give the Negro equality. This is no new phe- 
nomenon. Certain sections of the French nation 
collaborated with Hitler in order to maintain 
their class prerogatives and ward off what they 
thought was an attack from the Left. 

Still other great blocs of the white population 
see no great connection between the winning of 
the war and the maintenance of the Negro in a 
subordinate status. One of the curious things 
which happened in Detroit was that when the 
police interfered and kept the mob from beating 
and killing defenseless Negroes, these people 
would call the police agents of the Gestapo and 
Hitlerites. Many of them had brothers, sons, and 
relatives in the armed forces but did not connect 
the embarrassment to the war effort, both on the 
psychological front and the production front, 
with their rioting activities. This is due in a 
large measure to the paralyzing fear that the 
administration has in dealing with any aspect of 
the Negro problem—which has resulted in no 
organized educational propaganda for racial 
tolerance. The largest section of the white popu- 
lation has no firm conviction about how the 
Negro should be treated, or what position he 
should occupy in a society. Many are unaware of 
the problem or are indifferent, and would accept 
any situation which was forcefully stated by 
government, management, or the unions, It is 
this group, which is probably the largest in num- 
ber, that systematic propaganda could win over 
to the acceptance of greater participation for 
Negroes. It is from this group, too, under situa- 
tions of stress and strain, that recruits for mob 
violence are obtained. 

There is, too, a small corps of articulate and 
powerful whites who realize the importance of 
greater participation for the Negro, its relation- 
ship to the war effort, to the peace, and to any 
stable world order which must follow. Some of 
this group have taken a rather uncompromising 
stand. They are, however, relatively few in num- 
ber and relatively unimportant in shaping public 
policy at the moment. 


THe Detroir PARADOX 


OTHING illustrates better the confusion 
which now exists in race relations than 

does the Detroit riot. In the first place the gov- 
ernment knew, as did all the reading public, 
that it was just a question of time before racial 
violence would break out. Life magazine had pub- 
lished an article entitled “Detroit is Dynamite” 
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and predicted the riot. Over a period of two years _— pended _ upon to contribute much. Certainly Ne. 
there were thirty-five hate strikes where workers _ gro social agencies will be relegated to the posi- 
walked out because Negroes had been assigned _ tion of most white social agencies and should not 
to skilled positions on the assembly lines. Every- _ attempt to speak for, or articulate, the demands 
one knew there was to be a riot in Detroit, but of the masses of the people, for they will not = 
the government was powerless to do anything __ be accepted as the negotiators for the group. 
about it until after thirty people were killed and, Racial friction will, in all probability, in. r 
according to Elmer Davis, well over a million crease. This, indeed, is an indication of the 
man hours of work had been lost and hundreds _ breakdown of conventional racial patterns which | 
of thousands of dollars in property destroyed. subordinated Negroes. It is a further indication D 
The second interesting fact about the riot in of the confusion which has resulted from not W 
Detroit was that in no city in the United States knowing how to act toward Negroes. America né 
were those interested in democracy more active. has never evolved a method of dealing with W 
The United Automobile Workers of the CIO minority groups that it did not care to assimilate, tr 
led all other unions in the country in articulating except by subordinating or exterminating them, H 
a fair policy. In spite of the presence of thousands _— This was true of the Indians, Chinese, Japanese, li 
of immigrant Southern white workers, Negroes and Mexicans. Sometimes the continued migra. te 
were upgraded and, in many cases, occupied elec- _ tion of these groups was stopped: note the Chi- ne 
tive positions of importance in the locals of the _ nese Exclusion Act of 1890, the Japanese Exclu. H 
international and appointive positions on the _ sion Act of 1924, the limitation of migration of 
international staff itself. Never in the history of _ Filipinos, our own national subjects, and the Pp 
the American trade union movement hasa union _ agitation for the exclusion of Mexicans. Thir- q 
more aggressively fought for the Negro, even teen million Negroes, at a time when America P 
against its own members. needs desperately to keep in line the brown a 
In public places, such as restaurants and hotels, ple of India and the yellow people of China, c 
Negroes found much less segregation than in a __ cannot be put on reservations, sent back home to b 
city such as Chicago, and politically the Negro _ Africa, or liquidated. This is true because the a 
was recognized and had made tremendous gains. Negro is now a world problem and not just the n 
Detroit, from one point of view, represented the private concern of the United States. 
most progressive city for Negroes; from the other, The nature of the problem and its relation b 
a city where violence and bloodshed was prac- __ to world forces, as well as its ramifications among g 
ticed in order to keep the Negro in his place. minority groups in this country, has been stated te 
This illustrates the confusion which exists in by Dr. Park very eloquently in the letter to which u 
rapidly growing population centers with a new _ previous reference has been made. In closing, he fi 
and not thoroughly disciplined union, a mixture said: “It seems to me that the Negroes and Amer- r 
of persons representing all sectional prejudices, icans who seek to be intelligent on the race r 
and the constant shifting of a highly involved _ problem should realize that the people who have i 
technology. All of these factors made a stable kept democracy in America are just the immi- t 
pattern of race relations impossible. It likewise grants who have had to fight for democracy from t 
reflects the inability of such agencies of racial the time they landed in this country seeking to 0 
adjustment as the NAACP, the Urban League, _ get themselves established. The Jew is fighting i 
and the churches to cope with the changing ra- | for democracy. Jews and other people in the 
cial situation. country are beginning to recognize that our 
cause is bound up with that of the Jew. The ; 
THe TASK OF THE FUTURE same thing is true of the Negro. Democracy is f 
N THIS situation a new equilibrium of race _ not something that some people in the country i 
relations must be worked out to establish a can have and others not have, not something to t 
balance between the prerogatives which whites be shared and divided like a pie—some getting a I 
insist on keeping and the concessions which are _ small piece and some getting a large piece. De- ’ 
necessary to satisfy the awakening aspirations of | mocracy is an integral thing. If any part of the 
Negroes. New agencies for racial co-operation country has it they all have it, if any part of the : 
will have to be developed to maintain this country doesn’t have it, the rest of the country 
equilibrium, and probably the unions will play = doesn’t have it. The Negro in fighting, there- 
the greatest role in the near future. Government, fore, for democracy for himself, is simply fighting ! 
which should play an active part, cannot be de- __ the battle for our democracy.” 
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The Case for Global Geography 
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EACHING today’s youth involves a new 

obligation: the orientation of young peo- 

ple to an emergent world community. 
During the period between the First and Second 
World Wars, mutual self-seeking on the part of 
nations expressed in higher and higher tariff 
walls hindered the flow of world trade and con- 
tributed to the world-wide depression which gave 
Hitler the opportunity to force his pattern of 
living on much of Europe. The nations are de- 
termined today that the same conditions shall 
not give opportunity for disruption to another 
Hitler twenty years hence. 

The world community is a closely integrated 
piece of machinery, smoothly functioning or 
quickly disrupted according to man’s wishes. Its 
political divisions must recognize their existence 
as interdependent “parts” and not as self-suffi- 
cient “wholes.”” Close relationship brought about 
by swift communication has made of our world 
a global community which its citizens must now 
make function. 

As the structural steelwork gives shape to the 
building constructed, as our skeleton of bones 
gives shape to our body, just so is it necessary 
to know the geography of our globe in order to 
understand world relationships. A globe has no 
frontiers, no edge that is cut off from all the 
rest of the whole. When a globe is cut into seg- 
ments it ceases to be a globe; when there is no 
possibility of cutting a globe into segments, then 
there is no getting around the fact that the na- 
ture of a globe establishes the basic nature of 
our living pattern. To develop this understand- 
ing is the purpose of global geography. 


NY geography which contributes to the de- 
velopment of global understanding is 
global geography. Here, however, as in develop- 
ing any other attitude or appreciation, the ma- 
terial must be organized toward the accomplish- 
ment of the goal. Therefore it would seem ad- 
visable first to present the structure of the globe 








The author of this article is a teacher in Wilson 
High School, Camden, New Jersey, and author of the 
recently published Our Global World. 
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as a whole, then to develop each factor which is 
world-wide in scope: topography, weather and 
climate, natural resources, and population. These 
factors presented in global terms would give a 
global picture of the basic elements of our world 
community. Such a presentation not only shows 
the nature of the globe, but if it is adjusted to 
the understanding of the student in secondary 
grades, it will provide a basis for studying any 
continent, region, or country in its proper pro- 
portions as a part of the global community. 

Global geography is essential not only to an 
intellectually curious few, not to any one group 
following a particular program of study, but to 
all growing citizens in our global world, who 
must grasp the full present and potential mean- 
ing which the term implies for each individual 
socially, commercially, and politically. When, 
however, any vital new material needs to be in- 
troduced into the curriculum, there is always the 
question “Where shall this be taught?” If a new 
course is proposed, the question of program 
time must immediately be faced. An elective 
reaches few students. A general requirement 
must presumably displace an established offering. 

If the school has a curriculum which presents 
short courses, then the answer is to install global 
geography in short-course form as a basic require- 
ment before advancing to other social studies. 
Pre-Induction and Post-Induction Training in 
World War II have shown the value of such 
intensive courses. The short course is a time- 
saving means of providing a broad geographic 
understanding necessary for appreciation of our 
global relationships. The effectiveness of a short 
course, as well as that of a longer course, depends 
on the selection, organization, and presentation 
of the course content. 

If, as in most schools, courses are scheduled 
for a semester or a year, then the answer rea- 
sonable for that school is that global geography 
should be made the foundation, probably in 
Grade IX or X, for all high school social stud- 
ies courses: for world history, world civilization, 
and for economic geography, modern history, 
American history, and Problems of American De- 
mocracy. It is clearly necessary, furthermore, that 
all courses in the social studies program need to 
include attention to world relationships, 
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OCIAL studies instruction is largely de- 

pendent upon reading to achieve its fore- 

most objective—an informed citizenry. The 
need for the information and understanding to 
which reading can contribute was great before 
the war, has been heightened by wartime condi- 
tions, and will be further increased in the post- 
war period by our changed international rela- 
tions. Meanwhile reading remains a fundamental 
tool for efficient living and for cultural attain- 
ment. 

Social education, in order to develop young 
citizens who know about the world they live in 
and who are able to assume a responsible place 
in that world, needs to build such understandings 
as that: 

1. The youth’s community has ceased to be 
local, regional, or even national, or to constitute 
merely the so-called Western World, but is rap- 
idly becoming global. 

2. The increasing flood of propagandistic read- 
ing material on a wide range of topics requires 
soundness of analysis and thinking to protect 
the soundness of democracy. 

g. The hatred of religion for religion, race for 
race, and nationality for nationality is unreason- 
able and dangerous. 

4. The present war, its remote and immediate 
causes, issues, and objectives, must be studied in 
order that youth may have an understanding of 
what a “lasting peace” calls for. 

5. Democracy must become real for all, made 
intelligible and vital in its economic, political, 
religious, and social aspects. 








Even our ablest students need help in developing 
reading power. Many others must have help if they 
are to develop adequate social understanding in 
school and maintain it after leaving school. The 
author of this constructive treatment of the reading 
problem in social studies classes is a teacher in the 
Phelps Vocational School, Washington, D.C. 
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Such understandings cannot be adequately 
achieved by poor readers. In spite of the avail- 
ability and occasional use of audio-visual devices, 
excursions, and lectures in all instructional fields, 
few social studies teachers would deny that most 
social education is still confined to reading of 
printed material. Regardless, too, of differences 
in educational philosophy, reflected in teaching 
procedures and varying curricula, the purposes 
of social education are primarily achieved in all 
schools through reading. Both those who, at one 
extreme, insist on the teaching of picayune facts, 
and those who, at the other, are mainly con- 
cerned with trends and growths in society all 
depend on reading. 


ORRELATIVE with other changes in sec- 

ondary-school work is the view, now gen- 
erally accepted, that reading instruction must be 
continued beyond the elementary school. The 
English teacher is charged with a general im- 
provement in developmental, corrective, and 
remedial reading, and can succeed in strengthen- 
ing the groundwork for most secondary-school 
reading. But it is equally true and reasonable 
that the teacher of English cannot prepare each 
student to read home-economics recipes, to read 
compact and often generalized historical ma- 
terial, to read a passage on conductance in elec- 
tricity with many new terms and concepts, to 
read problems in mathematics, where the factor 
of mathematical reasoning complicates the read- 
ing process, and to read graphs, charts, maps, and 
percentages. The problem of reading belongs to 
all teachers, and indeed the American Council on 
Education, in What the High Schools Should 
Teach (1940), placed reading first in its reorgan- 
ized general-education curriculum (followed by 
“work” and “social studies’’). 

The picture is not simple. Much might be said 
of our poor reading achievement in these United 
States, of our seventh-grade national level and 
our sixteen million illiterates. But a previous 
writer in this journal, Ada Bartlett, sums up the 
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basic responsibility of social studies teachers for 
the improvement of reading ability: “To make 
an efficient reader of one pupil is of far more 
importance to him and his future than to drill 
him in the five reforms of Clisthenes.” 


ENERALLY speaking, teachers follow the 
G sound teaching procedures of their respec- 
tive instructional fields. In social studies the 
problems of the particular phase of social educa- 
tion in progress must be identified, and the re- 
lated needs of the youth must be determined. 
Plans for specific lessons must be developed, al- 
lowing for flexibility in incidental teaching as 
needs arise in the progress of the unit. Some 
appraisal of results aids the planning of the next 
work. In all of these phases of teacher planning, 
problems of reading need to be taken into ac- 
count, for the reading ability of pupils varies 
widely, affecting assignments, procedures, and 
results." 

The broad objectives of reading in social edu- 
cation were set forth early in this paper. Specific 
provision for achieving such objectives through 
reading necessitate attention to the following 
division of the reading field, which has been 
broken up in many ways by many people. 

1. Readiness experience: command of vocabu- 
lary, concepts, and ideas; and background in 
experiences. 

2. Mechanics: competence in word breakup 
and recognition; phrasing; eye-span. 

g. Skills: in using parts of the book, sources, 
and references, and in reading visual aids, such as 
maps, charts, and graphs. 

4. Comprehension: ability in information get- 
ting, in reading for retention, in adapting read- 
ing speed to the reading material (skimming, se- 
lecting, digging). 

5. Power: maturity in interpretation, applica- 
tion, appreciation, appraisal, and taste; use of 
reading as recreation; extensive use of the li- 
brary. 

The term reading readiness by no means is 
limited to the elementary school but applies to 
all levels of work. The teacher must increase 
pupil background and vocabulary pertinent to 
the reading to be done. Emphasis in vocabulary 
instruction must be on concepts and on meaning 
in relation to context rather than on isolated 
word-teaching and isolated dictionary study; the 





1 See, for example, Ernest Horn, Methods of Instruction 
in the Social Studies (New York: Scribners, 1937), Chapters 
IV and V. 


student too soon forgets words having no vital 
meaning. Related experiences have value, and 
there can be little doubt that the boy studying 
the Constitution in a class in constitutional civ- 
ics will be helped by viewing the original docu- 
ment in the Library of Congress, by seeing the 
Congressional chambers in action, by hearing a 
case in the municipal court. Social studies teach- 
ers, like those in English, can become familiar 
with the force of semantic values of words. 

Pupils generally acquire the fundamentals of 
reading mechanics in grades previous to the sec- 
ondary school, but those who fail to gain me- 
chanical skill accumulate a reading disability 
that serves to frustrate them in life. Should the 
teacher, before attempting to teach the lesson in 
the course of study, try to identify and improve 
faulty mechanical practices in reading? It re- 
quires only a bit of oral reading early in the 
semester to reveal poor phrasing, poor word 
recognition, and failure to comprehend. If these 
faults exist, it is not “too elementary” for the 
secondary-school teacher to show on the board 
how certain ideas should be phrased, or how an 
unknown word is broken into syllables—and im- 
provement in oral reading and comprehension 
will certainly follow. Word recognition often 
builds on the student’s past experience: the stu- 
dent who knows the meaning of “increase,” 
“satisfied,” and “efficient” should not stumble 
over “decrease,” “dissatisfied,” and “inefficient.” 
A few minutes spent in incidental teaching of 
prefixes and suffixes as the occasion arises bring 
gratifying results. Questions of eye-span and seri- 
ous eye defects can hardly be remedied in the 
classroom but can be detected and reported to 
medical or guidance authorities. 

Reading skills should be regarded as means 
toward achieving broader understanding in the 
social studies. Thus, teaching use of the diction- 
ary is the means of helping youth understand a 
passage containing a new word. 

Authorities do not agree precisely in their list- 
ing of skills. One text on how to study, for in- 
stance, lists twenty skills some of which are cer- 
tainly more complex than skills. The concern 
of the authors of the text for improving the 
quality of social studies reading, however, is very 
evident, for out of twenty chapters twelve are 
distinctly concerned with reading skills. The 
headings are: How to understand social studies 
reading (not a skill); how to use an encyclopedia, 
dictionary, map, atlas, library card catalog, index, 
the World Almanac; how to locate references on 
a topic; how to read simple graphs, pictorial 
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graphs, maps, percentages, estimates, and figures. 
Such a book may be drawn upon by social studies 
teachers or teacher-made exercises suggested by 
the book should be effective.? 

A sample of a teacher-made exercise, providing 
for teaching use of the index through actual prac- 
tice, follows. It is easily scored and allows for re- 
teaching. 


Directions. By examining the index of Marshall, Story 
of Human Progress, you will be able to answer the follow- 
ing questions. Encircle in the answer column at the right 
the number corresponding to that of the correct answer. 
On what page are theories of language mentioned? 

(1) 10-12 (2) 60-62 (3) 91-97 (4) 10-194 
1234 
Present-day communication is discussed on what page? 


(1) 17 (2) 28 (3) 53 (4) 87 (5) 93 
12345 
Is there a discussion of shoe repair work? 
(1) Yes (2) No 
On what page is there mention of frontier roads? 
(1) 52 (2) 85 (3) 110 (4) 211 (5) 240 
12345 
Other skills may be taught with similar exer- 
cises of about twenty items. Occasionally the 
teacher may find that a simple exercise, such as 
the one above, baffles some children who, al- 
though in high school, cannot alphabetize. Again, 
it is not “too elementary” to put time on alpha- 
betizing to help students do social studies work. 


OMPREHENSION which is more than a 
skill, is the focus of almost all social studies 
reading. In high school much social studies ma- 
terial is solidly factual rather than narrative and 
descriptive, and includes little or no conversation 
—thus suggesting that the social studies teacher 
again must help. The student should always read 
with a particular purpose—to get the central 
idea, to jot down important details, to answer 
questions, to follow the thread of ideas. Outlin- 
ing material aids reading comprehension (if not 
written expression). 

The student should be taught the signposts: 
the bold-face print, italics, topic headings, para- 
graph headings, and punctuation marks that aid 
comprehension. He should learn to skim and 
scan, or to dig carefully, in accord with the pur- 
pose and type of reading he may be doing. Exer- 


? Forrest E. Long and Helen Halter, Social Studies Skills 
(New York: Inor, 1942). Other useful references, on read- 
ing, include Eva and Guy Bond, Developmental Reading 
in the High School (New York: Macmillan, 1941); Carol 
Hovious, Suggestions for Teachers of Reading (Boston: 
Heath, 1939); Ruth Strang, Problems in the Improvement 
of Reading in High School and College (Lancaster, Pa.: 
Science Press, 1940). 


cises modelled after standardized tests may be 
used to teach, check, and reteach. 

Reading power is simply comprehension-plus 
—plus that something that makes the superior 
reader. A considerable part of social education 
material demands reading of high order, involy. 
ing interpretation, organization, appreciation, 
and application of the content. 

If the student reads about the organization of 
the national government he may be asked to 
draw a chart diagramming the information. The 
student reading orally should be encouraged to 
interpret so well that listeners can visualize scenes 
that are described, for example, the Constitu- 
tional Convention with Washington presiding, 
Madison recording, and Franklin acting as com- 
promiser. That student is very able who reads 
documentary letters and primary sources, and 
who can spot some textbook account as mislead. 
ing. And the youth who reads the explanation of 
point rationing and is then able to set up a 
budgeted diet for a month truly possesses reading 
power. 

Teachers can provide exercises that develop 
reading power. In reading about areas cultivating 
cereal crops in the United States, the student may 
graph the production of the several cereals, make 
a pictorial map, or draw a regional map; he thus 
interprets and applies what he reads. Another 
such device is the partial outline which requires 
the student to complete the thought with words, 
statements, or ideas gained from the reading. 

Taste, broader understanding, and apprecia- 
tion may be guided if not taught by a teacher 
who himself possesses such power. Some read 
fiction widely, and the social studies teacher may 
well guide this taste to historical fiction and 
biography. Judgment and discrimination are 
needed. Kenneth Roberts’ Northwest Passage is 
a gripping story and a contribution to history, 
but the student needs basic reading ability or he 
will never get beyond the first chapter. Yet en- 
couragement of voluntary reading should be an 
important aspect of social studies instruction. 


HERE is much for the social studies teacher 

to do to improve the reading of his students. 
First, the teacher must assume an attitude, new 
to many, that it is his job to work with both 
poor readers and good readers on reading prob- 
lems. Second, he must identify the reading abili- 
ties needed in his instruction, and discover the 
reading ability of his students. Third, he must 
plan for remedying the failings and for further 
developing the abilities of all students. 
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Students Attack Community 
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EMOCRACY Will Work If You Do.” 
Several workmen stopped and stared at 
the poster on the lunch cart. One 

woman read aloud the slogan printed in bold, 
black letters. The boy who pushed the lunch 
cart watched her with keen interest. The head 
of the department joined others following the 
boy and cart, chatting with those who nodded 
and grinned as the words struck home. 

During the following days other slogans ap- 
peared. “All Shortages Can Be Met By An Abun- 
dance—An Abundance Of Unselfishness,” and 
“When We Fight Totally With Our Hearts, 
We'll Get Full Production In Our Factories,” 
were among the signs displayed as Guy pushed 
his wagon through three departments of one of 
Akron’s largest rubber factories. 

It came about this way. Last fall, schools all 
over the country were anxious to do everything 
possible to adjust to, and to aid, the war effort. 
Many high school students were working part 
time in the factories. Some of the boys expected 
to be drafted before the school year was com- 
pleted. New problems presented themselves. We 
read in the local newspapers that juvenile de- 
linquency had increased in our city 22 per cent 
in three months. In our school there had been 
an increase in breakage of school property. Ab- 
senteeism had reached a new high. In the class- 
room, we saw the spirit of futility in such re- 
marks, as “What's the use? We'll be in the army 
soon.” We were told that this was normal war- 
time mentality, but we felt that accepting it as 
such was merely aiding the enemy. 











This article is related to the theme of “Moral 
Forces in American History,” published in our No- 
vember issue, and further discussed in our January 
and March numbers. The author who was a teacher 
of English in Garfield High School, Akron, when 
the program here described was inaugurated, is now 
director of publications and special studies in the 
Akron Public Schools. 
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We saw, however, that if we could answer 
these problems, we would have something of 
far-reaching significance. Realizing the urgency 
of our job, we went to work to mobilize the 
school to fight on the home front. 

Eagerly, our chapter of the “National Honor 
Society” enlisted to help. Since the members of 
this organization are chosen for their high scho- 
lastic record, good character, and qualities of 
leadership, they were the natural leaders of the 
school. With the aid of their sponsor, they 
planned a framework on which a morale-build- 
ing program could be built. 


“You CAN DEFEND AMERICA” 


E FOUND the instrument which brought 

the campaign to life and made it effective 
far beyond our expectations in a series of twelve 
lessons planned for teaching a handbook en- 
titled, You Can Defend America.1 The foreword 
of the handbook is written by General Pershing, 
who said, “I commend its message to every 
American.” It is recommended by John W. 
Studebaker, United States Commissioner of Edu- 
tion, who writes: “I hope that this splendid book- 
let, with its ringing appeal for national unity and 
morale, will find its way into the hands of all 
American youth and their parents.” The War 
Department, also, gives it high praise when it 
states in a Public Relations Bulletin that “It is 
probably the most challenging statement of this 
nation’s philosophy of national defense that has 
yet been written.” 

The response of the students soon proved that 
these commendatory statements were conserva- 
tive in their praise. After studying the book, one 
student made this evaluation: “Through these 
lessons I have been introduced to an actual pro- 
gram for fighting for victory. I have learned the 
fundamental conditions which will produce vic- 
tory: sound homes, teamwork and unity; and 


1You Can Defend America (Washington: Judd and 
Detweiler, 1941. Single copies, 10 cents). 
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I have learned definite ways of obtaining each of 
these three.” 

Due to some pioneering done in a Detroit high 
school, a syllabus designed for teaching You Can 
Defend America was issued by the Detroit Board 
of Education. The syllabus, Your Part In Win- 
ning the War, presents an outline for teaching 
the handbook. 

In our school, in order to reach the greatest 
number of students, the lessons were given in all 
four years. One lesson was taught each week for 
twelve weeks. This gave each person an oppor- 
tunity to put into practice before the next lesson 
was introduced, what had been learned the 
previous week. 

The opening lesson dealt with great men who 
built America. Through the study of a pictorial 
cavalcade at the back of the handbook, students 
were led to understand what Washington meant 
when he said, “Let us raise a standard to which 
the wise and honest can repair.” Moral and 
spiritual integrity, as one’s highest patriotic serv- 
ice, shone through the lives of these leaders in 
a new and exciting way. Many realized for the 
first time that in a total war we are all on the 
front, and must have the moral ruggedness essen- 
tial for victory. 

An entirely new idea of responsibility resulted. 
One student wrote: “Before I looked between the 
covers of that small, but effective little book, I 
was taking the war for granted. It hadn’t oc- 
curred to me that I must help win the war, and 
that I must change my way of thinking and 
doing.” 

Another said: “Since the study of the book I 
know just what our job is here on the home 
front. I never before stopped to think where our 
bad qualities, such as selfishness and jealousy, 
might hinder a nation at war.” 


SoME HoME APPLICATIONS 


HE fourth lesson dealt with “Sound 

Homes.” At the outset, we decided that most 
themes written in connection with the lessons 
would be unsigned. Because of this, students had 
no hesitancy about expressing what they felt. 
While we were considering sound homes as a 
necessity in building national strength, their 
frankness revealed an alarming condition in 
some homes of the community. One theme be- 
gan: “Our home is a small but effective battle. 


* Your Part in Winning the War (Washington: Judd and 
Detweiler, 1942. Single copies, 50 cents.). Mimeographed 
single copies may be obtained from Marquis E. Shattuck, 
Board of Education, Detroit, Michigan. 


ground. There is a quarrel every time we get 
together. My last semester was a very sad one 
because of a quarrel. Due to it, Mother and I] 
left home. But right now we can’t have quarrels 
because we never see each other.” 

Another wrote: “Comparing our home with 
the description of a sound home in the text is 
like comparing a lemon with a pound of sugar. 
Of course some of the time it’s all right, but the 
minute my dad sets foot in the house it’s hell! 
If I had enough money I'd ditch the place.” 

Of course, everyone did not give such a nega- 
tive picture, but there were enough to fill us 
with concern. In so many cases both parents were 
working and children were left to shift for them. 
selves. Some saw their parents only on Sunday, 

Students began to see that “if the home cracks 
the nation cracks.” They realized that family life 
of the right kind makes the nation great. With 
this in mind, many began to do something about 
their home. Parents were enlisted to help as the 
following account reveals: “Since I have been 
taking these lessons in You Can Defend America, 
many changes have taken place in my home. 
Living at home isn’t the same for my mother has 
taken an entirely different outlook. She is trying 
to improve our home so that it might be com- 
pared with the one in the book we read. There 
seems to be greater understanding between us 
and our mother. Sometimes she will even find 
time to talk over little details with us.” Before 
we had finished the study of You Can Defend 
America, the author of this theme became a very 
different person. Her grades improved notice- 
ably, and her enthusiasm was an inspiration both 
to the class and to the teacher. 

Some students concluded that much of the 
difficulty in building good relationships with 
other members of the family began with them- 
selves. One girl, who came to realize this, in- 
cluded the following statement in a theme: “I 
have tried to be more tolerant of my family and 
was both surprised and dismayed to find that 
much of the difficulty revolved around me.” 

Many learned that the key to better under- 
standing and family spirit at home was to talk 
over their activities and problems with their par- 
ents. The following selection tells what happened 
when a girl and her mother discussed home prob- 
lems and decided together what each could do to 
help: 

I was glad that I talked to my mother for we cleared 
up a lot of things and now we really understand each 


other. Mother suggested that if I would get up at once in 
the morning when she called, it would help a lot. Now 
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that I work, I don’t clean my room as I used to, but she 
said it would help if my toilet articles were always straight. 
ened out and my clothes hung up. We also agreed to try 
to be more cheerful and considerate hereafter. 


A number of students told ways in which they 
had worked out better relations with brothers 
and sisters. One girl related this experience: 

The other night was my brother’s turn to clean house. 
Unfortunately, he had made a date for the same evening. 
| joked about it at his expense, and thought nothing more 
of it for awhile. Then, suddenly, it came to me how selfish 
I was. I went to Jimmie and told him I would do the 
work for him. Surprisingly enough, when he agreed, I 
didn’t feel remorse or regret. I was actually happy that I 
could help him because he is very unselfish. I should 
have started long ago taking lessons from him. 


SOME WorkK APPLICATIONS 


S WE took up the lesson on “Teamwork in 
Industry” these boys and girls realized that 
what they learned in their homes applied where 
they worked. They saw that teamwork and unity 
were as essential in industry as in the home. In 
many instances a change of attitude in the stu- 
dents brought the answer to problems they came 
up against in their war-plant jobs. They reported 
to the class stories of honest apology curing fric- 
tion and bad feeling, and co-operation bringing 
about increases in production. Guy, the boy men- 
tioned at the beginning of this article and one 
of our best football players, got the whole class 
and the art department working with him to 
provide his lunch cart with slogans designed to 
inspire everyone to stay on the job and give his 
best. Each day he would report to the class the 
reaction to the slogans. The last week of school 
two of his classmates came back after examina- 
tions to print enough slogans to be used during 
the vacation months. 

Another student, a girl who works in a down- 
town 5 and 10 cent store, wrote: 

Often we get so busy that everyone is in everyone else’s 
way. Then we start to argue and we waste time arguing 
that we could be using to wait on customers. Often it is 
hard to control your temper when another girl leaves her 
orders for you to make but if everyone would do his job 
right it wouldn’t be so bad. Then too there are a lot of 
war workers eating at the lunch counters these days and 
if we argue we waste time that may mean a war worker 
will miss his meal and thus lower his efficiency. 


Well, as I have mentioned above I could control my 
temper and do my job right so that the other girls can 


do their work and then by and by when I am not so 
busy help the other girls out. Soon there would be a 
co-operative spirit among all of us and we would not only 
get more work done but there would be pleasanter 
conditions. 


N CARRYING out the morale campaign in 
the school, we had the best example of team- 
work between the various departments that we 
have ever had. Here our school paper took the 
lead. During the period these lessons were being 
taught the school newspaper carried editorials 
and articles supporting the project for five con- 
secutive issues. Cartoons appeared that spot- 
lighted alibis and loafing as aiding the enemy. In 
one single issue which summed up the effect of 
these lessons, there were no fewer than five arti- 
cles reporting student and faculty interest. The 
editorial spoke of how they “had built a student 
body that’s thinking,” giving examples from stu- 
dent essays, and ended by saying “It is apparent 
that students have caught the spirit of the cam- 
paign and accepted the challenge to ‘Change! 
Unite! Fight!’ ” 
Senator Harry S. Truman of Missouri said in 
April, 1943: 
What we need is a fighting faith which will last twenty- 
four hours a day, seven days a week and fifty-two weeks a 
r. 
we need to create a permanent incentive in the heart 
of every man in office and workshop. This can only be 
done by instilling personal qualities of patriotism and 
self-sacrifice based on moral and spiritual principles. 


The only discipline that really becomes effec- 
tive in any society is that which springs from an 
inner authority or “permanent incentive in the 
heart” of each individual. When high school stu- 
dents, impelled by their own realization of the 
country’s need, fight to preserve those qualities 
in American life which are not only indispensa- 
ble during a period of war, but are equally neces- 
sary in building a lasting peace, America’s future 
is assured. The results from our study of the 
lessons outlined in Your Part in Winning the 
War encourage us in believing that once our 
youth see the necessity for moral and spiritual in- 
tegrity in order to fulfill the responsibilities ac- 
companying democracy, they will fight for those 
qualities as vigorously as we fight for victory 
today. 


a 














Testing the Effectiveness of High 
School Courses in American History 


Herbert J. Abraham 








UCH has been written during the past 
year concerning the effectiveness of 
high school instruction in American 

history. It has been alleged that high school grad- 
uates know little history. Further, some critics 
have attributed this alleged weakness to an em- 
phasis (misplaced, in their opinion) on “social 
studies,” and have urged a “return to history.” 
Some data are presented below which are rel- 
evant to these contentions. The data are first 
presented and explained, and some observations 
are then offered on their implications. 

In order to judge the “effectiveness” of in- 
struction in history, we need valid measures of 
achievement, pre- and post-testing, adequate 
sampling of the pupil-body, and accepted criteria 
of the “worthwhileness” of observed changes. No 
such complete study is reported here. The data 
were collected under conditions which permitted 
only a distant approximation to this ideal situa- 
tion. Imperfect as they are, however, they admit 
of some reasonable and important interpreta- 
tions. 


THe Tests AND STUDENT SCORES 


HE results of three tests are presented for 

consideration: (1) a Test of American His- 
tory and Government; (2) a Test of Social Un- 
derstanding; (3) a Test of Logical Reasoning 
About Social Phenomena. These tests are de- 
scribed below. The results of these three tests 
are related, however, to the results of certain 
other tests given to the same individuals. 








How much competence in American history and re- 
lated aspects of social studies do able students gain in 
the last two years of high school? Recent tests at the 
University of Chicago, where both eleventh and 
thirteenth graders are admitted to the Four Year 
College, throw light on the question. The author of 
this article is Examiner in Social Studies at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 








All the tests were given to entering students 
at the University of Chicago in September, 1943. 
The Four Year College at the University of Chi- 
cago now regards the eleventh grade as its fresh- 
man class, and accordingly admits students who 
have completed ten grades of schooling. The ma- 
jority of its students, however, still enter at the 
thirteenth grade, having completed twelve grades 
of schooling. This year, all entering students, 
both those entering the eleventh and those en- 
tering the thirteenth grades, have taken the same 
freshman entrance tests. Consequently, we can 
compare the test results of two groups, which 
may be regarded here as representative of fairly 
good students “before” and “after” instruction 
in material usually presented in the eleventh and 
twelfth grades. Evidence is offered below to sup- 
port the view that the thirteenth graders are not 
a “selected” group in comparison with the elev- 
enth graders so far as “general intellectual abil- 
ity” is concerned. 

The following table presents some data on 
the results of the tests administered in freshman 
week. The tests are listed in three groups: 
Group I. 

American Council Psychological Examination: Quanti- 
tative Reasoning. Exercises involving arithmetic, relation- 
ships between graphic figures, and relationships between 
numbers. 

American Council Psychological Examination: Total 
Application of Principles. Exercises involving the appli- 
cation of clearly stated principles in problem situations. 

Interpretation of Data. Exercises involving the selection 
of valid conclusions based on a number of related experi- 
ments. 

Nonverbal Symbolism. Exercises involving comprehen- 


sion of and reasoning with graphic and unfamiliar sym- 
bols. 


Group II 

American Council Psychological Test: Verbal. Exercises 
involving vocabulary and relationships between terms. 

Vocabularly Test. Exercises involving selection of the 
best of five suggested synonyms for a term, 

Reading Comprehension. Exercises involving compre- 
hension and interpretation of selected reading passages 
from several fields of study. 
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Group Ill 
American History and Government 
Social Understanding 
Logical Reasoning 
(These three tests are more fully described below). 


HE graphic representation and the group- 

ing of the data allow a ready grasp of some 
generalizations. On the tests in Group I, the dif- 
ference between the eleventh- and thirteenth- 
grade groups was very small; on the tests in 
Group II the difference was somewhat larger, 
and the overlap was smaller. We note, too, that 
the tests in Group II deal chiefly with the mean- 
ings of words—the recognition of synonyms, and 
the “translating” of what an author has said into 
other words. It is highly probable that perform- 
ance of this sort would be affected by instruction 
in the eleventh and twelfth grades, for few 
courses taken by college-preparatory students 
would lack extensive reading. Performance on 
the tests in Group I, however, seems to have been 
little affected by schooling or by anything else— 


maturing, growing older, or general experience. 
So far as these tests measure general intelligence 
or its factors, the thirteenth grade does not re- 
veal any marked superiority to the eleventh- 
grade group. In one tests of some mathematical 
skills, indeed, the thirteenth-grade group is 
slightly inferior to the eleventh graders. 

We may now turn to the tests in Group III. 
The test of American History and Government 
consisted of 75 items. Of these, 45 were desig- 
nated as concerning American history and go as 
concerning government; a few items could as 
well belong to one section as to the other. The 
history test was devoid of trifling detail. It re- 
quired knowledge of the period to which some 
major events and movements belonged, of the 
important ideas and movements associated with 
a few men, of a few basic features of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, Constitution and Amend- 
ments, and of some generalizations on impor- 
tant trends and developments. The colonial pe- 
riod and foreign relations are underemphasized 


MEAN SCORES AND RANGE OF SCORES FOR MIDDLE 
TWO-THIRDS OF ENTERING STUDENTS 





In (a) 11th Grade and (b) 13th Grade 
(Shown as per cent of possible score) 


Read the graph as follows: On the American 
Council Psychological Test (Total), the Mean 
of the eleventh-grade group was a score equal to 
63 per cent of the total possible score. The middle 
two-thirds ranged from 51 per cent to 75 per cent 
of the total possible score. (The lowest sixth 
scored less than 51 per cent, the highest sixth 
more than 75, per cent of the possible.) The thir- 
teenth-grade mean, correspondingly, was 65 
per cent of the total possible, the range of the 
middle two-thirds 54.5 per cent to 75.5 per cent. 


* Probability that the mean difference between 
the two groups is due to chance. 








Entrance Test Per Cent of Possible Score Significance 
10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 9 
GROUP | He es Me 8 
ACE Psychological Ks AAR 
Quantitative 10,000 
ACE Psychological ae 
Total score 100 
Non-verbal 80 
Symbolism 100 
Application of 13 
Wincistes 100 
Interpretation 8. 
of Data 100 
GROUP II - 
ACE Psychological 
Linguistic 100,000 
Vocabulary 2 
1,000,000 
Recording : 6 
Comprehension 70,000 
GROUP Ili 
American History tl | 
and Government 1,000,000 
Logical Reasoning 4 
100 
Social Science 24 
Understanding 100 
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in the test; otherwise it is fairly representative 
of the major topics stressed in textbooks. Al- 
though short, this part of the test has high corre- 
lation with a 400-item examination in American 
history. The go items on government covered 
elementary facts about the powers of the three 
“branches” and such matters as the role of par- 
ties and pressure groups. Most of these concepts 
and generalizations would be presented in any 
good course in American history, although they 
would be emphasized more in a civics course. 

The Test of Social Understanding consisted of 
go items. The content of the test would generally 
be classified as sociological with a little eco- 
nomics. It tests the student’s acceptance or rejec- 
tion of some correct and incorrect explanations 
of behavior and institutions with respect to in- 
stinct, heredity, environment, cultural forces, 
and race. Some of the items test acceptance or 
rejection of generalizations and explanations, in 
a true-false form; others require the student to 
judge the relevance and correctness of comments 
on short statements. The test emphasizes under- 
standing of explanatory principles; it does not 
contain any item requiring rote memory of a 
particular body of information. 

The Test of Logical Reasoning consists of 60 
items. Three kinds of exercises were included: 
(1) given some statements and a conclusion, de- 
cide which of five comments on the logic of the 
argument is most correct; (2) given some state- 
ments, decide which of five conclusions logically 
follows; (3) given statements and a conclusion, 
decide whether the conclusion logically follows 
or not. Some of the items are in an abstract lan- 
guage (e.g., If X exists, Y must exist; X does not 
exist. Conclusion: Y does not exist.) The major- 
ity of the items, however, apply to social studies 
material. For example: 

STATEMENTS: 

It is true that, if perfect competition exists, the cost 
of production inevitably equals selling price. But perfect 
competition never did exist, does not exist, and never will 
exist. 

CONCLUSION: Cost of production cannot equal selling 
price. 
COMMENTS: 

A. The conclusion follows logically. 

B. It is impossible to be sure that perfect competition 
never did and never will exist. 

C. It is not stated that perfect competition is the only 
condition that permits cost of production to equal selling 
rice, 

. D. An argument that begins with “if” cannot lead to 
any certain conclusion. 

E. The argument sounds plausible but contains an im- 
portant fallacy. 


STATEMENTS: 
A country cannot have a good government unless it has 


efficient administration. Our country has efficient adminis. 
tration. 
CONCLUSIONS: 

A. Our country has a good government. 

B. Our country has a better government than it would 
have if it had an inefficient administration. 

C. Some countries that have an efficient administration 
do not have a good government. 

D. Our country has one of the conditions necessary for 


good government. 
E. (None of the foregoing conclusions follows.) 


COMPARISON OF ELEVENTH AND 
THIRTEENTH GRADERS 


EFERRING to the chart (Group III), we 
see that the two groups of students differ 
markedly in their performance on the American 
History and Government Test. There is overlap, 
to be sure, but even a “poor” member of the 
thirteenth-grade group, one who is at the eight- 
eenth percentile of his group, does as well as the 
average member of the eleventh-grade group. A 
member of the eleventh grade who reaches the 
upper fifth of his class will be barely at the aver- 
age of the thirteenth-grade group. The magni- 
tude of these differences makes it difficult to 
escape the conclusion that instruction in Amer- 
ican history and government has been, to some 
extent at least, effective. Our data suggest that 
there is no ground for supposing that just “grow- 
ing older” would produce such a difference, or 
that the thirteenth graders are more “intelli- 
gent.” We have seen, too, that certain other 
differences, much less marked, are probably con- 
nected with the effects of instruction. There 
seems to be no valid reason for denying that the 
much greater differences in understanding of his- 
tory and government are due to instruction. 
Moreover, the content in which the difference is 
revealed is of some importance. The description 
of the test has suggested that the exercises em- 
phasize understanding of major ideas, trends, 
and developments. These ideas are more impor- 
tant results of instruction than fragmentary in- 
formation. These students have learned some- 
thing worth learning. 

Whether the amount of improvement result- 
ing from instruction is “satisfactory” or “worth- 
while,” and how it could be increased, are dis- 
putable questions. The overlap between elev- 
enth- and thirteenth-grade students is consider- 
able. A large number of students, doubtless, in- 
habit an area of ignorance, confusion, and mis- 
understanding. Matched against the fact-studded 
750-page volumes to which the pupils are ex- 
posed, the residue of knowledge may seem dis- 
tressingly small. It would be more satisfactory if 
these students (representing as they do the upper 
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levels of high school graduates) could average 
8o percent or go percent mastery of a test which 
emphasizes important ideas and generalizations. 
It is outside the scope of this paper, however, to 
review all the obstacles to effective teaching of 
history, and their remedies. 

Some superiority has been attributed to the 
thirteenth graders in understanding of American 
history and government. Against this fact must 
be set the results of the tests of Social Under- 
standing and Logical Reasoning. These are areas 
of knowledge and thought which have been con- 
spicuously slighted or ignored by some recent 
critics of the teaching of social studies. Pupils 
leave high school with a conglomeration of crude 
and erroneous stereotypes and explanations 
about the institutions and processes of their so- 
cial environment. “Foreign trade can raise the 
standard of living of a country only if it always 
exports more than it imports”; “history proves 
that we have instincts for war and private prop- 
erty”; “biology proves that Negroes are morally 
inferior to whites”; “the growth of large corpora- 
tions is part of a trend toward increasing indi- 
vidualism and competition”; “immigrants make 
the slums, but won’t do so after they have been 
educated in American schools”; “unemployment 
in the last depression was chiefly a man’s own 
fault, because he was lazy and didn’t want work.” 
These are typical of the opinions held by many 
of these pupils. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR IMPROVED TEACHING 


HE fact that much error persists through 

the twelfth grade is to be regretted, but is 
to be expected; it is the virtual absence of im- 
provement in the last two years of high school 
that is perturbing. And the case is the same with 
logical reasoning. Intellectual skills and basic 
conceptions about human nature and our so- 
ciety are not trifling matters; they are not to be 
disdainfully laughed off as Bernard de Voto re- 
cently sneered away the “trivialities” of social 
studies to make more room for his version of 
history. Nor are they in some mysterious fashion 
unchangeable traits that our pupils are born 
with in varying degrees, unsusceptible to im- 
provement by education. They have been de- 
veloped and improved where opportunity and 
skill and clear purpose have existed. 

By comparison with the problem suggested by 
the results of these two tests, the question of 
how much time to give or to require in American 
history, and how to teach it, recedes, if not into 
insignificance, at least into a subordinate place. 


That issue is only a skirmish in a fight which has 
scarcely yet begun. The improvement of instruc- 
tion in the whole field of history-social studies 
requires a more comprehensive strategy. 

In the first place, the opportunity for the 
larger task must be obtained. A three- or four- 
year sequence in the high school for a history- 
social studies course should be required, with 
appropriate extension through the thirteenth 
and fourteenth grades for all who go so far. 

In the second place, the development and im- 
provement of the necessary skills in the teacher 
must be assiduously prosecuted. Our pupils must 
have experiences in which history, social sci- 
ences, and philosophy all have a part. The 
teacher must be equipped in all these fields, as 
well as in larger reaches of experience. Versatility 
and resourcefulness in method must be empha- 
sized, and irrational exclusive devotion to one 
“method” or “movement” or “school” avoided. 

In the third place, purposes must be clarified. 
The teachers of social studies have a major dif- 
ficulty in common with all others who are en- 
gaged in “general education.” When a man is 
being trained for a specific job in peace or war, 
the nature of the job to be performed makes 
certain skills necessary and establishes certain 
standards of performance as being necessary and 
sufficient. But the aims of general education 
carry with them no such explicit mandate as to 
what is necessary or criteria of what is sufficient. 
We can readily make out a case for what is de- 
sirable: we can, for example, show that a knowl- 
edge of American history is a desirable quality in 
a good citizen; but we cannot show that it is 
necessary: men may be good citizens without it. 
Nor can we show that a particular level of knowl- 
edge is sufficient. Unfortunately, however, there 
is no limit to the number of desirable character- 
istics that we can propose or to the number of 
“topics” that have “some” potential values. The 
task before us is to establish more rational cri- 
teria for selection among many “desirables.” 

It is unfortunate that an “issue” has been 
manufactured in some quarters between “his- 
tory” and “social studies,” as though these were 
two hungry dogs fighting over a small bone. Most 
thoughtful teachers reject this dualism of “his- 
tory” and “social studies.” They reject, too, the 
notion that the question of what to teach can be 
answered by making longer or shorter lists of 
“essential facts.” They desire to make the best 
possible selection from all available resources 
for contributing most effectively to the moral 
and intellectual growth of all their pupils. 
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Notes and News 








Pittsburgh Meeting, July 4 


The National Council for the Social Studies 
is arranging a meeting to be held July 4 in Pitts- 
burgh in conjunction with the annual meeting 
of the Representative Assembly of the National 
Education Association. The NCSS Program Com- 
mittee for this session is as follows: R.O. Hughes, 
chairman, Director of Citizenship and Social 
Studies, Pittsburgh Public Schools; Dorothy 
Brown, Munhall (Pennsylvania) Public Schools; 
Allen Y. King, Cleveland Public Schools; Roy A. 
Price, Syracuse University; Archy T. Shrock, 
Pittsburgh Public Schools; Prudence B. Trimble, 
Pittsburgh Public Schools. 

Themes for discussion at the meeting will in- 
clude “The Social Studies Curriculum After the 
War,” “The Election, the War, and the Social 
Studies Teacher,” and “When Shall We Teach 
What?” The meeting will be held on the morn- 
ing of July 4 in Conference Room A in the Ad- 
ministration Building of the Board of Education 
at Bellefield and Forbes Street. All social studies 
teachers are cordially invited to attend. 

In the afternoon at the same meeting place 
the Department of Supervision and Curriculum 
Development of the NEA will hold a meeting to 
consider “New Trends in the Curriculum.” 
There will be a speaker and a panel discussion. 
This meeting is open to all interested persons. 


(R. O. H.) 


Social Studies Meetings 


The National Council for the Social Studies, 
through the office of its Executive Secretary, re- 
cently made arrangements for Howard R. An- 
derson of Cornell University to meet with four 
groups of social studies teachers. Meetings were 
arranged for Milwaukee, on April 21, with the 
assistance of Ethel de Marsh; for Bloomington, 
on April 24, with the assistance of Kenneth B. 
Thurston; for Indianapolis, on April 25, with the 
assistance of Paul Seehausen; and for Erie, Penn- 
sylvania, on April 26, with the assistance of Car] 
Radder. 


Colorado Association 


The Colorado Social Science Teachers Associa- 
tion held a spring meeting in Denver on April 


15. At the luncheon meeting Dean Allen, of the 
University of Denver, led a panel discussion on 
the topic, “Citizens for a New World.” The 1 
officers of this organization are: Olin P. Lee, 
Colorado Springs, president; Tillman H. Erb, 
Denver, vice-president; and Helen Caldwell, 
Loveland, secretary-treasurer. (O. P. L.) 


Connecticut 


Social Studies Topics for April includes treat- 
ments of the citizenship program in Connecticut, 
by Richard Stanley and Pauline Schwartz, and a 
brief article on “The Revolution in American 
Law, 1900-1938” by C. McA. Destler. 

At the April 22 meeting of the Connecticut 
Social Studies Teachers’ Association, Erling M. 
Hunt of Columbia University spoke on “Post- 
War Changes in the Social Studies Program.” 


Detroit Bulletin 


The Social Studies Bulletin for February of 
the Metropolitan Detroit Social Studies Club in- 
cluded articles on “What the Citizen should 
know about the History of His Country,” “Amer- 
can History in Schools and Colleges,” and reports 
from discussion groups on topics discussed at 
their recent Social Studies Institute. 


Georgia Council 


The Georgia Council for the Social Studies 
held their spring meeting in Atlanta on April 
14. Merrill F. Hartshorn, executive secretary of 
the National Council for the Social Studies, met 
with the group and spoke on the topic of “Areas 
of Needed Emphasis in the Social Studies.” 

(B. F.) 


Illinois and Chicago Area Councils 


The Illinois Council for the Social Studies 
held a regional meeting in conjunction with the 
Chicago Council in Chicago on March 25. The 
morning sessions were opened by four panel dis- 
cussions on “Evaluation in the Social Studies,” 
“Geography: The Strategic Importance of the 
Pacific Lanes,” “The Report of the Committee 
on American History in Schools and Colleges,” 
and “Intercultural Relations.” These were fol- 
lowed by a talk by Ralph W. Tyler on “Recent 
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NOTES AND NEWS 221 


Developments and Next Steps in Evaluation in 
the Social Studies,” and by Richard G. Browne 
who spoke on “Legislative Fact Finding: The 
Work of the Legislative Councils.” At the lunch- 
eon meeting, Robert Ellwood gave the presiden- 
tial address on “Social Education, the Primary 
Task of Social Studies.” The afternoon session 
was devoted to “Latin America in the Social 
Studies Curriculum: A Discussion of the Report 
of the Committee of the American Council on 
Education.” The program closed with a business 
meeting at which the following officers were 
elected for 1944-45: Robert S. Ellwood, Illinois 
State Normal University, president; Camilla 
Wood, Peoria, vice-president; Hazel Phillips, 
Argo, secretary-treasurer; Hillis A. Staley, De- 
catur, editor of The Councillor. (R. E. K.) 


Kansas Council 


The Kansas Council for the Social Studies 
held a joint meeting with the Kansas History 
Teachers Association in Topeka, April 15. Hil- 
ton Gibson of Kansas University spoke on “‘Post- 
war Planning in the Social Studies Curriculum.” 
Representatives from the senior-high-school, jun- 
ior-high-school, and elementary-school levels pre- 
sented specific proposals for post-war adjustments 
in the social studies curriculum. (R. P.) 


Middle States Council 


The Middle States Council for the Social 
Studies held its spring meeting in Philadelphia 
March 24-25. The results of the deliberations 
at this meeting and the fall meeting in New York 
City, dealing with proposals for the American 
history course, the world history course, and the 
social studies course in the elementary grades, 
will be embodied in the annual Proceedings of 
the organization. The Proceedings is sent free to 
members of the Middle States Council; others 
may purchase the volume for $1.00 from the edi- 
tor, Morris Wolf, Girard College, Philadelphia. 
At the business meeting the following officers 
were elected for 1944-45: Erling M. Hunt, Co- 
lumbia University, president; Arthur C. Bining, 
University of Pennsylvania, first vice-president; 
Harry Bard, Baltimore Public Schools, second 
vice-president; Paul O. Carr, Wilson Teachers 
College, secretary-treasurer, and Morris Wolf, 
Girard College, editor of the Proceedings. 


Minnesota Council 


A spring conference for social studies teachers 
was held March g at the University of Minne- 


sota. This meeting was jointly sponsored by the 
Minnesota Council for the Social Studies and 
departments of the University. The morning 
session was devoted to a discussion of the report 
of the Committee on American History in 
Schools and Colleges. At the luncheon meeting 
Harold S. Quigley spoke on “Some Problems of 
China.” In the afternoon Paul Seehausen spoke 
on “The Chaotic Ninth Grade Social Studies 
Course.” At the business meeting of the Min- 
nesota Council the following officers were elected 
for 1944-45: Ella Hawkinson, Moorhead State 
Teachers College, president; Victor A. Engleson, 
Willmar, vice-president; Edgar B. Wesley, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, secretary-treasurer; and. 
Dorothy Merideth, University of Minnesota, edi- 
tor of The Bulletin, the official publication of 
the Minnesota Council. (D. E. M.) 


Missouri Bulletin 


The February issue of the Missouri Social 
Studies Bulletin was devoted to “Comments on 
the Report of the Committee on American His- 
tory in Schools and Colleges.” A series of excel- 
lent articles dealt with various aspects, and vary- 
ing points of view, of the committee’s published 
report, American History in Schools and Colleges 
(Macmillan, $1.25). 


New York City 


“Problems of the Peace” was the subject under 
consideration at the March meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of Social Studies, New York 
City. Speakers were: Harry Carman, Dean of 
Columbia College; David J. Dallin, author of 
“Russia in the Post-War World”; and Hiram 
Motherwell, author of “The Peace We Fight 
For.” 

On April 29 the Association heard E. D. Griz- 
zell, professor of education, University of Penn- 
sylvania, discuss the recent report of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education with reference to 
Latin-American teaching in schools and colleges. 

(S. N. B.) 


New York State 


The March Bulletin of the New York State 
Council for the Social Studies includes a full re- 
view of the American Council on Education 
study of basic teaching materials on Latin Amer- 
ica for our schools and colleges. It summarizes 
analyses of history and geography textbooks, of 
biographies in English, and in current events 
magazines and pamphlets, all with reference to 
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Latin America, together with implications for 
the New York State social studies program. 


Oklahoma Council 


The Oklahoma Branch of the National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies, at its recent meeting 
in Oklahoma City, elected officers for the coming 
year as follows: Loda Hall, Oklahoma City, chair- 
man; John Cushman, Oklahoma City, vice- 
chairman; and Gladys Bean, Tulsa, secretary- 
treasurer. (M. A. S.) 


Westchester County 


Frank Tannenbaum of Columbia University 
addressed a meeting of the Westchester County 
Social Studies Association on April 29 on the 
subject of “Why All People in the Hemisphere 
are Americans.” Another part of the program 
was devoted to a group discussion of the new 
state social studies program, presented by Mil- 
dred McChesney, supervisor of social studies. 

(J. L. P.) 


Education and the Peace 


The Educational Policies Commission has pre- 
pared a 40-page manual entitled Learning About 
Education and the Peace which has been de- 
signed to supplement its publication Education 
and the People’s Peace. The manual has been 
prepared to encourage and direct discussion 
among high school teachers and students of the 
role of education in winning, planning, and 
keeping the peace. The manual contains a brief 
presentation of different phases of this topic 
along with suggested activities, questions for 
discussion, and a helpful bibliography. This 
pamphlet should be useful to all social studies 
teachers and especially helpful in connection 
with units on “Education,” “International Rela- 
tions,” and in courses on “Problems of American 
Democracy.” Learning About—Education and 
the Peace may be obtained from the Educational 
Policies Commission, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington. Single copies, 10 cents each; 
discounts on quantity orders. 


War Finance 


The Minute Man for April is a special issue 
dealing with “America’s Wartime and Post-War 
Financial Problems.” The magazine (published 
by the War Finance Division, U. S. Treasury) 
contains a number of facts, figures, graphs, and 
other pictorial material relating to war finance. 


Teachers will find the April issue of the Minute 
Man a useful supplement in many ways to the 
NCSS Bulletin No. 18, Paying for the War, 
Copies may be obtained free from the Editor, 
Minute Man, 423a Washington Building, Wash- 
ington. 


From the Program Committee 


The members of the NCSS Program Commit- 
tee for the Annual Meeting to be held in Chi- 
cago, November 23-25, wish to take this means of 
expressing their deep appreciation for the nu- 
merous program suggestions received. The gen. 
eral response has been most gratifying and their 
scope and magnitude indicates that considerable 
time and energy went into their preparation, 
Further suggestions are welcome; if any members 
have suggestions as to the type of program or 
speakers they would like to hear, please write 
to Miss Mary G. Kelty, 3512 Rittenhouse Street, 
N. W., Washington. (M. G. K.) 


From the Publications Committee 


Some readers have already indicated, in re- 
sponse to previous inquiries, the type of new 
publications they would like to see the National 
Council for the Social Studies undertake. It has 
occurred to your committee that it might be of 
some value to us if you would state what items 
published by or under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Council have been of greatest help to you. 
We want particularly to know which ones of the 
Yearbooks, Bulletins, Curriculum Series, or Re- 
source Units have been most stimulating to your 
thinking and in planning and conducting your 
classroom teaching. 

Some interesting plans have been proposed for 
various post-war curricular adjustments. In most 
of these proposals the social studies are given a 
high order of preference, although there is little 
agreement as to specific offerings. Teachers 
should certainly contribute their thinking toward 
the working out of final plans. The problem, in 
a nutshell, is this: 

If certain groups, such as returned service personnel, 
were to be given one, or at most two, courses in social 
studies, what should those courses be? 

Should they be organized around usual subject matter, 
such as history or civics? 

Should they be problem-type courses, drawing from all 
the social sciences in selective fashion? 

Should they be integrated with other subjects outside 
the field of the social sciences? 

How much total time should be allotted to the social 
studies in a two-year program of post-secondary education? 
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NOTES AND NEWS 223 


Let’s have your reactions to the inquiries in 
both of the above paragraphs. 


H. T. Morse, Chairman 


Committee on Publications, NCSS 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


National Council Committees 


The National Council for the Social Studies 
has nine standing committees. Each member of a 
standing committee is appointed for a three-year 
term except in the case of the Public Relations 
Committee, whose members serve for one year. 
In the following list, the term of each committee 
member will end on December 31 of the year 
given after his name. The personnel of the 
Public Relations Committee will be listed in a 
later issue. 


Academic Freedom 


Ruth West, Spokane, Washington, chairman, 1945 
Louise Capen, Newark, New Jersey, 1944 

Bessie Pierce, University of Chicago, 1945 

Orlando W. Stephenson, University of Michigan, 1946 


Audio-Visual Aids 
William H. Hartley, Towson, Maryland, chairman, 1944 
Donald Cherry, Redwood City, California, 1944 
Allen Y. King, Cleveland, Ohio, 1946 
Daniel Knowlton, Montclair, New Jersey, 1944 
Edward Krug, University of Montana, 1946 
Leland March, Ridgewood, New Jersey, 1945 
James Ruffo, New Orleans, Louisiana, 1945 
Kenneth B. Thurston, Bloomington, Indiana, 1946 


Civic Education 
Stanley Dimond, Detroit, Michigan, chairman, 1945 
Julian Aldrich, Maryville, Missouri, 1946 
Franklin Burdette, Indianapolis, Indiana, 1946 
Vincent McKivergan, Providence, Rhode Island, 1944 
Charles Merrifield, United States Navy, 1944 
Douglas Ward, Greeley, Colorado, 1946 
Hilda Watters, Macomb, Illinois, 1944 
Howard White, Miami University, 1945 
William Van Til, Ohio State University, 1945 


Curriculum 


W. Linwood Chase, Boston University, chairman, 1945 
Edwin M. Barton, Elizabeth, New Jersey, 1946 

Paul Hanna, Stanford University, 1946 

Cecilia Howe, Janesville, Wisconsin, 1944 

Erling M. Hunt, Columbia University, 1945 
Granville Jensen, Providence, Rhode Island, 1946 
Mary G. Kelty, Washington, D.C., 1944 

Roy A. Price, Syracuse University, 1944 


Finance 


Howard E. Wilson, Harvard University, chairman 
Allen Y. King, Cleveland, Ohio 

I. James Quillen, Stanford University 

Edgar B. Wesley, University of Minnesota 

Ruth West, Spokane, Washington 


International Relations 


Hilda Watters, Macomb, Illinois, chairman 
Julia Emery, Wichita, Kansas 

Elaine Forsyth, Albany, New York 

Mary Kelty, Washington, D.C. 

I. James Quillen, Stanford University 


Nominations 


Howard R. Anderson, Cornell University, chairman, 1944 
Harold Long, Glens Falls, New York, 1945 
Paul Seehausen, Indianapolis, Indiana, 1946 


Publications 


Horace Morse, University of Minnesota, chairman, 1944 
Chester Babcock, Seattle, Washington, 1946 
Elaine Forsyth, Albany, New York, 1945 


Junior Town Meeting League 


A. Y. King of the Cleveland Public Schools 
has been appointed as the official representative 
of the NCSS to the Junior Town Meeting 
League, of which the NCSS is a co-sponsor. In- 
formation about the operation of student pro- 
grams may be obtained from Byron Williams, 
400 South Front Street, Columbus, Ohio. The 
program as carried out in New England was de- 
scribed in the March issue of Social Education. 


Denver Inter-American Workshop 


An Inter-American Education Workshop will 
be held this summer at the University of Denver 
from June 19 to July 21. The Office of the Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs and the Uni- 
versity will sponsor the project jointly. Oppor- 
tunity will be provided for the study of inter- 
American affairs and’ those instructional tech- 
niques and materials requisite for educational 
accomplishment in this field. 

About twenty scholarships, covering tuition 
and a small stipend toward expenses, will be 
available to qualified persons who are concerned 
with inter-American education. Information 
about the Workshop and the scholarships may 
be secured by writing to Dr. Wilhelmina Hill of 
the University of Denver, Denver, Colorado. 


Intercultural Education 


Much attention is currently accorded aspects 
of intercultural education. American Unity, pub- 
lished monthly by the Council Against Intoler- 
ance in America (17 East 42nd Street, New York) 
includes such items as ““The Promotion of Inter- 
racial and Intercultural Understanding,” by 
Norman D. Humphrey, and “Method Used in 
Springfield,” by Mrs. F. B. Chalfant, both in the 
April issue. 
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The quarterly Common Ground (Common 
Council for American Unity, 222 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. Subscription $2) continues to include 
readable short articles and stories readily usable 
in classrooms. 

The Journal of Negro Education, also a quar- 
terly, deals with many aspects of Negro life, his- 
tory, and accomplishment. The Winter, 1944, 
number includes, for example, “The Negro in 
the Three Americas,” by Alain Locke, and “Mi- 
gration and the Social Education of the Negro,” 
by Eugene S. Richards. The Journal is published 
at Howard University, Washington, at an annual 
subscription rate of $2.50. 

Intercultural Education News, issued by the 
Bureau for Intercultural Education (221 West 
57th Street, New York) includes brief talks and 
articles on intercultural and interracial issues. 


Among the Magazines 


The April issue of School Executive devotes 
its section on Educational Planning to “The So- 
cial Studies Program.” Erling M. Hunt con- 
tributes “The Place of the Social Studies”; J. F. 
Cramer and W. H. Dutton, “Organizing the So- 
cial Studies Program”; Ethel Adams, “The Social 
Studies in Moultrie [Georgia]”; Pearl Queree, 
Earl A. Paul, and G. F. Lacey, “Denver's Social 
Studies Program”; and W. F. Murra, “Selected 
Bibliography on the Social Studies.” 

The February issue of Education deals with 
“Postwar Problems.” Contributors include Sena- 
tor Joseph H. Ball, Ching Chao Wu, and Guy E. 
Snavely. Political, economic, and educational 
problems are variously considered. 

Foreign Policy Reports (22 East 38th Street, 
New York. 25, cents) for March 1 describes “The 
Struggle for Yugoslavia”; for March 15, “Some 
Latin American Views on Post-War Reconstruc- 
tion.” 

The April 5 issue of the Far Eastern Survey 
discusses “UNRRA and the Far East”; that of 
March 22, “Weather and the War” and other 
wartime topics relating to the Far East. 


Friedman, Kopple C. “Time Concepts of Junior and 
Senior High School Pupils and of Adults,” School Re- 
view, LII: 233-38, April, 1944. A study in the teaching 
of chronology and use of time lines. 

Hunt, Erling M. and Fine, Benjamin. “Do We Teach 
Enough American History?” Progressive Education, XXI: 
124-27, 148-49, March, 1944. Two views. 

Prince, A. E. “The Need for a Wider Study of Military 
History,” Canadian Historical Review, XXV:20-28, 
March, 1944. The case for study of military history by 
civilians as well as military personnel. 


De Witt S. Morgan 


Educational circles throughout the nation were 
grieved at the death on February 27, at the age 
of 54, of De Witt S. Morgan, Superintendent of 
the Indianapolis Public Schools and past presi- 
dent of the National Council for the Social Stud. 
ies. 

Mr. Morgan served the public schools of In- 
dianapolis in a number of different positions 
for a period of almost twenty-eight years. During 
that.period he was advanced from teacher of the 
social studies until he succeeded the late Paul 
C. Stetson as superintendent of schools in 1937. 
For many years Mr. Morgan lectured on various 
phases of school administration and supervision 
in such universities as Indiana University, the 
University of California, Columbia University, 
Ohio State University, and the University of Chi- 
cago. 

He was the author of two books, co-author of 
two others, and author of many monographs and 
articles dealing with guidance, civics, citizenship, 
and other important problems in the field of 
education. Mr. Morgan was a past president of 
the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. He was a member of the 
Executive Committee for the National Study of 
Occupational Placement of the National Second- 
ary School Principals. He served as chairman of 
the 1943 Yearbook Commission of the American 
Association of School Administrators. 

Mr. Morgan served as President of the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies during 
1931-32. He was the editor of the Second Year- 
book of the National Council for the Social 
Studies on the subject of Classroom and Ad- 
ministrative Problems in the Teaching of the 
Social Studies—1932. He also conducted special 
investigations in curriculum problems for the 
Indiana State Department of Public Instruction, 
the American Historical Association, and the 
North Central Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools. 

Superintendent Morgan emphasized the im- 
portance of what he termed the three C’s of edu- 
cation—competence, character, and citizenship. 
He held that character and good citizenship are 
closely correlated with the child’s ability to suc 
ceed in some worthwhile skill or activity. He 
believed that, “the distinctive thing about Ameri- 
can democracy is the maintenance of an open 
road for merit of whatever kind it be.” He held 
that the schools themselves should embody this 
philosophy. (PAUL SEEHAUSEN) 
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Pamphlets and Government Publications 








Current Affairs 


Have We Food Enough for All? by F. F. Hill 
and F. A. Harper (Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 10 cents), at- 
tempts to simplify the confusing issues of the 
food situation, and to help the citizen who is 
pardonably puzzled by contradictory statements 
in the press. The discussion is sensible, neither 
over-optimistic nor too lugubrious, and simple 
enough to be within the grasp of any high school 
student. 

Germany, by Hiram Motherwell (Western Re- 
serve University Press, Cleveland. 25, cents) is the 
first booklet in a new series called the Inter- 
national Relations Pamphlet Series, with the 
general title, Toward a Democratic Foreign 
Policy. The purposes of the series are stated to be 
the presentation of factual material about our 
foreign policy, the discussion of the struggle be- 
tween dictatorship and democracy throughout 
the world, and the indication of ways in which 
the American people can help to shape the fu- 
ture peace by democratic processes. The initial 
pamphlet is divided into three sections: the Ger- 
man problem; what Germany is—and why; and 
what we should do with Germany. The answer to 
the latter question is in the direction of allow- 
ing Germany to take a free place among the na- 
tions, after suitable restrictions and restoration 
of territory have been carried out, and war 
criminals punished. The pamphlet is_ well- 
written, and is illustrated with maps. 

One of the most significant political develop- 
ments of recent years in Canada has been the 
remarkably fast growth of the Cooperative Com- 
monwealth Federation. This party nearly seized 
the reins of government in Ontario in the elec- 
tions last fall, and is the Chief Opposition in 
four provinces. The rapidity of its rise has caused 
many Americans to seek more information about 
it. A recent pamphlet provides an excellent and 
authoritative source of information concerning 
the aims and policies of the C.C.F. Canadian 
Progressives on the March: The Story of the Rise 
of the C.C.F., by M. J. Coldwell (League for In- 
dustrial Democracy, 112 East 19th Street, New 
York. 15 cents) includes an address by Mr. Cold- 
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well, President of the C.C.F.; the text of the 
Regina Manifesto, the official program of the 
party; and the party’s post-war policies, as 
adopted in July, 1942. 

Group Work and the Social Scene Today 
(American Association for the Study of Group 
Work, 670 Lexington Avenue, New York. 75 
cents) is a collection of essays and committee 
reports on various phases of group work espe- 
cially related to youth-serving activities. The 
pamphlet includes articles on such topics as: 
minority groups in wartime, youth in wartime, 
group work with children in wartime, and clini- 
cal group work with children. 


Post-War Planning 


A copy of the important Report on War and 
Post-War Adjustment Policies, by Bernard M. 
Baruch and John M. Hancock, which appeared 
on February 15, may be obtained for 20 cents 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington. It is not neces- 
sary to comment on the report here since it re- 
ceived such wide discussion in the press. It will 
suffice simply to say that its form in this booklet 
makes it easy to read and digest, by reason of 
the many topical headings, italicized passages, 
brief paragraphs, and listed proposals. It is a 
useful reference for both teacher and classroom. 
The same report, in a better format and on 
heavier paper, may be obtained for $1.00 from 
the American Council on Public Affairs, 2153 
Florida Avenue, Washington. 

An interesting little discussion of a matter of 
practical interest to millions is When I Get Out 
Will I Find a Job? by Maxwell S. Stewart (Public 
Affairs Committee, Inc., 20 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York. 10 cents). This addition to Public 
Affairs Pamphlets is in a half-size edition, but 
is otherwise fully up to the series’ excellent stand- 
ard. It is based on a report, Demobilization and 
Readjustment, of the National Resources Plan- 
ning Board. This report, upon which President 
Roosevelt has based most of his public statements 
on the subject, lays down nearly a hundred 
recommendations for demobilizing the armed 
forces and restoring their members to normal 
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civilian life. Mr. Stewart’s booklet ably summar- 
izes these in simple language and picture graphs. 
It should be of real interest to schoolboys an- 
ticipating an early call to the service, and to 
their families. 

Two more pamphlets on the subject of de- 
mobilization problems are Education and Train- 
ing for Demobilized Service Personnel and Re- 
training War Workers for Peacetime Activities 
(Committee on Education, Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, Washington. Free). 
They represent the recommendations of the 
Chamber of Commerce on these two aspects of 
the readjustment question, and since industry 
must of necessity play a vital part in the process, 
its point of view deserves careful study and com- 
parison with governmental plans. 

UNRRA: Gateway to Recovery (National 
Planning Association, 800 Twenty-First Street, 
N.W., Washington, 50 cents) is an important 
addition to the NPA’s Special Project on Relief 
and Rehabilitation. Previous reports from this 
project have been Relief for Europe and Food 
For Europe After Victory. The current topic is 
one of immediate as well as post-war importance 
since UNRRA must deal primarily with emer- 
gency conditions rather than with long-term eco- 
nomic readjustment. The booklet does not offer 
suggestions or criticism; rather, it is a report on 
the organization, purposes, and probable tech- 
niques and policies of UNRRA. It is carefully 
documented; an appendix includes the text of 
the international agreement establishing the 
UNRRA, as well as other source materials. 

The International Bill of Rights and Perma- 
nent Peace Concordat, by Irving A. Isaacs (The 
International Bill of Rights Committee of the 
Twentieth Century Association, 3 Joy Street, 
Boston. 25, cents) is the plan for world peace and 
organization drawn up by this distinguished and 
half-century-old association. The plan is in the 
form of an international agreement, thus giving 
conciseness and exactness to its meaning. It is 
well worthy study and discussion. 


Latin America 


The third in the excellent group of text pam- 
phlets in the Cornell University Curriculum Se- 
ries in World History has now appeared. It is 
Latin America: An Interpretation of Main 
Trends in its History, by Charles C. Griffin 
(Cornell University Press, Ithaca, New York. 50 
cents). As has been said of the previous booklets, 
the series seeks to provide teachers with worth- 
while teaching materials on Latin America, the 


Far East, and the British Commonwealth. In 
the present pamphlet, the first 65 pages are de. 
voted to a textual interpretation of various 
phases of Latin-American history and culture, 
The treatment is necessarily brief, but it sums up 
clearly the principal facts which a teacher would 
need to know to conduct a unit on the subject. 
A well-chosen and descriptive bibliography for 
general reading follows the text. The pamphlet 
concludes with study and discussion questions. 

The Cooperative Movement in Latin America: 
Its Significance in Hemisphere Solidarity, by A. 
Fabra Ribas (Director of the School of Inter- 
American Affairs, University of New Mexico, 
Albuquerque. 65 cents) is a pamphlet dealing 
with the thesis that co-operatives are indispensa- 
ble to the future development of Latin America, 
and that Inter-Americanism can aid greatly in 
the promotion of co-operatives. It includes a 
general treatment of co-operatives throughout 
the world. 

From the same source is available A Guide to 
Literature of the Southwest, by Lyle Saunders 
(15 cents). This is a bibliography of current ma- 
terials dealing with the Southwest. 

Mexicans in the United States (Pan American 
Union, Washington. 10 cents) is a bibliography 
of references on one of the principal racial prob- 
lems of the Southwest. Included are works of 
fiction, as well as items on labor and agricultural 
problems, industry, and other matters. 


Miscellaneous 


A useful addition to the teacher’s collection 
of reference bibliographies is Your Business of 
Government (Public Administration Service, 
1313 East 6oth Street, Chicago. Free). The pub- 
lisher acts as a joint publishing agency for a 
number of organizations of public officials, and 
their combined publications are listed in this 
catalog. It is an invaluable guide for any student 
of American government who wants to keep 
abreast of new research findings in that field. 

An attractive and stimulating addition to a 
collection of reading lists is A Goodly Heritage 
(American Library Association, 520 North Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago. 25 cents). It is described 
in the foreword as being compiled for mature 
young people, with emphasis on readable books. 
There are a dozen or so sections, each containing 
annotated lists of excellent books on such topics 
as “Discovering Earth’s Laws,” “Musicians,” 
“Fighters for Freedom,” or “Man’s Faith.” The 
list is a challenge to any reader to fill in the gaps 
in his own reading experience. 
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Sight and Sound in Social Studies 
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Motion Picture News 


A Commission on Motion Pictures in Educa- 
tion, operating under a grant from the Motion 
Picture Producers and Distributors of America, 
is setting Out on a study of the motion-picture 
needs of the schools. Under the chairmanship 
of Mark A. May, Director of the Institute of Hu- 
man Relations, Yale University, the Commission 
will recommend the production of suitable films 
in the various school subjects. 

The Education Film Library Association, Inc., 
45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, has published a 
teachers’ manual by Frank Ernest Hill on Food, 
A World’s Problem. This handbook is designed 
to accompany the film “World of Plenty,” dis- 
tributed by the British Office of War Informa- 
tion. It is not only a manual on the film but 
covers the entire problem of food; it is filled 
with facts, reading references, and a list of other 
films dealing with the problem of food. Copies 
sell for 50 cents. 

Visual learning guides for twelve social studies 
films have been published by the Scholastic Book- 
shop, 220 East 42nd Street, New York. These 
guides include activities, discussion questions, 
and tests on Encyclopedia Britannica Films. Sam- 
ple guides may be obtained from the publishers. 


Recent 16-mm Releases 


British Information Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York. 
A Letter From Ireland. 22 minutes, sound; rental, 75 
cents. How U. S. troops are living in Great Britain. 
Tunisian Victory. 75 minutes, sound; rental, apply. The 
African campaign. 


Castle Films, Inc., RCA Building, New York. 

Salute to the Navy. 10 minutes, sound; 15 minutes, silent. 
Sale: sound, $17.50; silent, $8.75. General view of our navy 
today. 


Educational Film Library Association, 45 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York. 

As Our Boyhood Is. 18 minutes, sound; rental, apply. 
Study of Negro education in rural areas. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 1841 Broadway, New 
York. 

Four films on Canada made in collaboration with J. 
Russell Smith of Columbia University: The Prairie Prov- 
inces, Pacific Canada, Maritime Provinces, The Industrial 
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Provinces. 10 minutes each, sound. Write to nearest film 
library for rental prices. 


Hoffberg Productions Inc., 630 Ninth Avenue, New York. 

Five sound films dealing with Poland’s part in the 
war: 

Poland Forever, 20 minutes 

Scottish Mazurka (Polish army training in Scotland), 20 
minutes 

The Poles Weigh Anchor, 10 minutes 

The Price of Freedom (development of Poland between 
wars), 30 minutes 

The Shortest Route (Polish paratroopers), 10 minutes. 
Rental, apply. 

National School Service Institute, 307 Shop Section, The 
Palmer House, Chicago. 

Pop Rings the Beil. 20 minutes, sound; rental, apply. 
Dramatizes the importance of schools as an investment in 
democracy. 

Office of War Information, Bureau of Motion Pictures, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sicily, Key to Victory. 10 minutes, sound; rental, small 
service fee. The Sicilian campaign. 

New Soldiers Are Tough. 10 minutes, sound. Training 
our soldiers. 

Pictorial Films Inc., RKO Building, Radio City, New 


York. 
Boomtown, D.C. 20 minutes, sound; rental, apply. A 
record of the nation’s capital in wartime. 


Radio Notes 


Worth listening to is “Freedom of Oppor- 
tunity” a weekly half-hour program presented 
over the Mutual Network Fridays from 8:30 to 
9:00 P.M., EWT. These broadcasts present in dra- 
matic form the stories of outstanding young men 
of America. The U.S. Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce co-operates in presenting this material. 

Copies of a brochure describing the Junior 
Town Meeting League may be had from Byron 
B. Williams, Junior Town Meeting League, 400 
South Front Street, Columbus, Ohio. This leaflet 
tells what the League is, who may join, and what 
it does. This organization is devoted to the in- 
terests of those who put on school-broadcast 
forums or who would utilize the forum technique 
in auditorium or classroom. Affiliation may be 
made, without cost, upon application for mem- 
bership in the League. 

Decade Without Diatribe is the title of the 
picture story of the Chicago “Round Table” pub- 
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lished by the National Broadcasting Company. 
The history of the program is traced and the 
progress of a typical broadcast is shown in pic- 
tures. Copies of the booklet are free. 

The National Broadcasting Company will 
sponsor three Radio Institutes this summer in 
co-operation with Northwestern and Stanford 
Universities and the University of California at 
Los Angeles. The aim of these Institutes is to 
train radio personnel. Courses carry full uni- 
versity credit and all applicants must have had at 
least two years of college work or previous radio 
experience. 

National radio networks are preparing elabo- 
rate coverage of the Republican and Democratic 
national conventions. Outstanding news com- 
mentators and political analysts will be assigned 
to the conventions. 

Part 2 of the current course of “Lands of the 
Free,” broadcast Sundays, from 4:30 to 4:55 P-M. 
EWT, is now under way. This series of programs is 
titled “Development of Ideas in the Americas.” 
Each program is a separate dramatized episode. 
The broadcasts for May and June will stress 
“Men and Ideas” and will highlight the contri- 
butions of poets, philosophers, missionaries, 
medical men, and educators. Social studies 
classes will be especially interested in the follow- 
ing programs: May 7, “The Pilgrims”; May 14, 
“The Portuguese in the New World”; May 21, 
“The Negro Contributions in South America”; 
May 28, “The French in Canada”; June 4 “The 
Covered Wagon”; June 11, “Crusaders of the 
Jungle”; June 18, “William Penn and Religious 
Freedom”; June 25, “Palmares” (Negro republic 
of Brazil). Handbooks for all programs are avail- 
able for 25, cents from Columbia University Press, 
2960 Broadway, New York. 


Building America 


American consumers who are discovering that 
the normal difficulties of wise buying have been 
complicated during the war will find out “how 
they got that way” in Building America’s current 
issue “The Consumer in War and Peace.” The 
consumer problem is here analyzed and illus- 
trated by an abundance of charts, pictographs, 
and photographs which lend graphic interest to 
the problem. The unit explains the factors that 
determine prices and explores the problem of wise 
budgeting. Building America is published by the 
Department of Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, National Education Association, 2 
West 45th Street, New York. 


Free Materials 


From time to time this department has called 
attention to free and inexpensive visual aids 
obtainable from commercial sources. It is diffi. 
cult to keep up to date on such material and to 
be able to describe it fully. We welcome there- 
fore the announcement that the Committee on 
Consumer Relations in Advertising, 420 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York, has compiled a 50-page 
catalog of this material called Business-Sponsored 
Educational Materials. This listing includes 
pamphlets, bulletins, charts, cards, demonstra- 
tion devices, and films and slides. The catalog 
costs $1.00. 


The Communication Arts 


Eleven national teachers’ organizations have 
combined in issuing, under the sponsorship of 
the U.S. Office of Education, a new pamphlet 
entitled The Communication Arts and the High- 
School Victory Corps. This pamphlet outlines 
ways and means whereby a particular group of 
high school subjects may be utilized or adapted 
in order to help win the war. Especially valuable 
sections of the pamphlet deal with the utiliza- 
tion of music, art, graphic arts, radio, and visual 
education. This 80-page pamphlet may be had 
for 25 cents from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington. 


Posters 


Two posters which may be used as part of the 
school’s war effort are “You Can Lick Runaway 
Prices” and “Your Red Cross Is at His Side.” 
Copies may be obtained from Bureau of Public 
Inquiries, Office of War Information, 1400 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, N. W., Washington. 

The National Education Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N. W., Washington, will send in- 
terested teachers a copy of a poster designed to 
encourage interest in teaching as a profession. 

The Westinghouse Electric and Manufactur- 
ing Company, 306 Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
will send teachers copies of charts containing pic- 
ture stories of “Power for Ships,” “The Story of 
Light,” and others. Copies of the charts are free. 


Picture Booklet 


The British Information Services, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York, have distributed a num- 
ber of valuable picture booklets on Britain in 
wartime. One of the best of these, titled John 
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Britain, shows how John, a foreman in a steel 
mill, and his family live and work, and for what 
his sons are fighting. Copies of this booklet are 


free. 
Recordings 


A series of radio programs, entitled “Beyond 
Victory,” broadcast weekly from WRUL in Bos- 
ton, are now available on 33 14 r.p.m. record- 
ings. They deal with such post-war topics as 
“Living Conditions in the Postwar World,” 
“Geographic Regions involved in Postwar Plan- 
ning,” and “Forums on Postwar World Organi- 
zations.” The programs consist largely of talks 
and forums presented by leaders on international 
problems. The records may be borrowed for the 
cost of transportation from The World Wide 
Broadcasting Foundation, 630 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 


Slidefilms 


The Coronet magazine picture story sections 
which were made available throughout the past 
school year in slidefilms and picture reprint form 
will continue to be furnished to schools during 
the next school year. The filmstrip and the re- 
prints are distributed by the Society for Visual 
Education, Dept. 1 SO, 100 East Ohio Street, 
Chicago. The series of eight filmstrips costs $2.00. 
This price covers production costs only. The 
reprints in lots of twenty-five or more are fur- 
nished at one cent each. 


Opaque Projection 

The Spencer Lens Company, Buffalo, New 
York, has again made available copies of its 
manual on Opaque Projection. This illustrated, 
36-page booklet contains a wealth of specific 
suggestions on how to project and use pictures 
from books and magazines. The booklet is sent 
free to teachers. 


Projection Apparatus 


Much projection apparatus is again being 
made available to schools. The Swank Motion 
Picture Company, 614 North Skinker Street, St. 
Louis, recently announced the availability of new 
Victor, 16 mm. sound motion-picture projectors. 
The Spencer Lens Co., Buffalo, states in a letter 


to the writer that opaque projectors, for reflec- 
ting pictures from books and magazines, will be 
on the market in about a month. If you are in- 
terested in obtaining projection apparatus get 
in touch with your nearest dealer; he may be 
able to fill your needs. 


Helpful Articles 


Ahl, Frances N. “Motion Pictures in the Schools of To- 
morrow,” Social Studies, April, 1944. The challenge of 
proper utilization of films in post-war schools. 

Berg, Esther L. and Levinrow, George E. “The Use of 
Motion Pictures to Develop Better Human Relations,” 
Educational Screen, XXIII:112-114, March, 1944. The 
films as a weapon with which to combat juvenile delin- 
quency. 

Education. 14:401-452, March, 1944. 

The entire March issue of Education is devoted to a 
consideration of “Visual Instruction and the Teaching 
of Geography.” Under the editorship of F. Dean Mc- 
Clusky, this issue deals with such topics as “The Motion 
Picture and World Understanding,” “Today's Geography 
in a Museum,” “Pictures as Laboratory Material in 
Geography,” and a symposium of “Visualized Geography 
Lessons.” The entire issue constitutes a substantial con- 
tribution to geography teaching. 

Fleming, Eleanor, “We Visit Switzerland,” The Grade 
Teacher, LX1:39, 61, April, 1944. Excellent suggestions 
for intermediate-grade activities on Switzerland, with 
pictures for the bulletin board. 

Forsyth, Elaine. “Map Reading—Lesson VII,” Journal of 
Geography, XLIII:92-96. A discussion of equal-area 
projections. 

Hanna, Barbara. “As the Kindergartener Sees It,” The 
Nation’s Schools, XXXIII:51-54, April, 1944. The use of 
films in the kindergarten. 

Henze, Mary P. “Maps Today,” Social Studies, XXV:154- 
156, April, 1944. Map projections and their application 
to the study of the war. 

The National Geographic Magazine. LXXXV, April, 1944. 
The April Geographic is devoted largely to Japan and 
the Pacific. An article by former Ambassador Grew, with 
29 illustrations and 17 island maps, gives a good picture 
of the situation. Supplementing this issue is a wall map, 
2614x3444 inches, of Japan and adjacent regions of 
Asia and the Pacific Ocean. 

Rue, Flora C. “The West Indies,” American Childhood, 
XXIX: 24-25, April, 1944. A blackboard journey with 
sketches to be copied. 

Scully, Marie. “We Made a Map of Australia,” Instructor, 
L'I:16, April, 1944. A classroom experience with a 
topographical map. 

Waltermire, Helen M. “A Museum For Every School,” 
Instructor, LIII:10, April, 1944. Account of how one 
school built up a simple classroom museum. 

Wheeler, Edward F. “War Films and the Classroom,” 
Educational Screen, XXIII:110-111, 119, March, 1944. 
The classroom possibilities of enriching teaching by 
using war productions. 
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Tue GrowTH OF AMERICAN THOUGHT. By Merle 
Curti. New York: Harper, 1943. Pp. xx, 848. 
$4.00. 

Professor Curti’s book is epoch-marking be- 
cause it is the first comprehensive history of Amer- 
ican thought, but fortunately it is also a work of 
distinction for its thorough scholarship, its ex- 
ploration of an extensive monographic literature 
and a wide range of sources often of a kind little 
used by historians, and for its intelligent insight 
and objective spirit. It is plainly the fruit of 
great learning, prolonged research, and careful 
reflection. As such it will endure longer as an 
essential work in its field than do most pioneer 
efforts of so ambitious a kind. 

Since “thought” may concern any aspect of 
human life a truly inclusive history of ideas 
might embrace everything conceivable about the 
society with which it deals, but practically it is 
necessary to choose themes on which to focus and 
some unifying approach to work out a pattern. 
Professor Curti’s analysis takes account of (1) the 
growth of knowledge of the physical universe, of 
human nature, and of social relationships; (2) 
man’s speculation about what he does not know 
whether as superstition and folklore or in systems 
of theology and philosophy; (3) the values men 
cherish. But knowledge and thought and their 
dissemination cannot be studied apart from in- 
stitutions, and therefore the story must include 
something of schools and colleges, libraries and 
the press, laboratories and research centers. 
Moreover the growth of thought must be studied 
in connection with physical environment, the 
economy and polity and social order, and the 
cultural influences from foreign lands. Mr. Curti 
seeks to relate the growth of thought to the 
whole complex environment. “It is thus... a 
social history of American thought.” 

The book does indeed touch almost every 
phase of American life, and is packed with in- 
formation frequently of a kind ignored by our 
general histories, but its unifying theme is social 
thought, broadly conceived. Science and scholar- 
ship, medicine and other professions, education 
in the broadest sense, reading interests and pub- 
lishing, the influence of the frontier, nationalism, 
democracy, and American traits, receive a good 
deal of attention, though without any effort to 


include full topical histories. Literature and the 
arts receive comparatively little attention, being 
noticed chiefly in connection with group atti- 
tudes and changing cultural opportunities, 
Although the author is intimately acquainted 
with American literature, a general account of 
its relation to our changing civilization lies out- 
side of his purpose in the present volume. There 
are brief though judicious comments on such 
writers as Cooper, Hawthorne, Melville, and 
Thoreau as critics of their times, but only a 
bare allusion to that “gadfly of democracy” and 
champion of naturalism in literature, H. L, 
Mencken, and to his most effective opponent, 
Stuart Sherman. There is no mention of such 
figures as James G. Huneker, so active in pop 
ularizing new European movements in litera- 
ture, thought, music and the arts about the 
turn of the twentieth century, or Elliott Coues, 
naturalist and editor of narratives of exploration. 
Sometimes a reform movement significant in 
American life is scantily noticed, as when prohi- 
bition is treated only in a few lines dealing with 
the activities of women and the effects of the 
First World War. But these omissions are not 
oversights; rather they are self-imposed limita- 
tions to aid coherence and interpretation of a 
vast collection of data. 

The problems of defining and limiting the 
field, of synthesis, of selection and proportion, 
are of major importance, but present difficulties 
that can be fully appreciated only by students 
who have struggled with them. Mr. Curti’s or- 
ganization in seven periods shows thought and 
understanding. His first division is the Colonial 
during which there was an American adaptation 
of the European heritage derived from a variety 
of peoples and including Christian thought, 
Renaissance learning, a great body of folklore, 
and the rise of the Enlightment. The second is 
the revolutionary period, to the close of the 
eighteenth century, marked by the growth of the 
idea of Americanism, cultural nationalism, the 
expanding Enlightment, and a conservative reac- 
tion. The first t ird of the nineteenth century 
was a period of patrician leadership but the two 
decades following were dominated by democratic 
upheaval, with knowledge popularized, science 
and technology making rapid advances, in the 
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“golden day of progress and optimism.” The 
fifth era, about 1850 to 1870, saw the triumph 
of nationalism with a cultural regionalism in the 
Old South, and after 1865 an upsurge of busi- 
ness ideology and the development of a new 
nationalism in thought and feeling. The follow- 
ing three decades, 1870 to 1900, are characterized 
by “the assertion of individualism in a corporate 
age of applied science,” while the twentieth cen- 
tury has been an era in which “optimism en- 
counters diversion, criticism, and contraction.” 
The last three divisions are less satisfying than 
the earlier ones but it is easier to criticise them 
than to replace them with a pattern indubitably 
better. Certainly they cover times that were 
crowded and complex and many-sided, not 
easily divided into periods. Mr. Curti provides an 
excellent outline for study, with deviations from 
the conventional and fresh treatment of the 
usual. 

The book is well-written, clear and firm in 
expression, careful and moderate in temper, but 
so packed with data and so much concerned 
with abstractions as to preclude a very lively 
and colorful literary style. A reader to whom 
the subject is new will often wish that an allu- 
sion were amplified to a paragraph, an obscure 
name made to come alive, a generalization made 
concrete by more illustrative examples, the ex- 
cellent quotations from contemporaries multi- 
plied. And ail readers will regret that space 
limitations have also required the author to 
forgo the discussion of the “interiors” of ideas 
and systems of thought which, from a student of 
such erudition, might have enriched and en- 
livened the story. 

The Growth of American Thought provides at 
last a textbook, comprehensive and excellent, for 
the college and university courses in American 
intellectual and cultural history that have spread 
so rapidly, and a basic manual and bibliography 
for the interdepartmental major in American 
culture or civilization now widely offered at 
undergraduate or graduate level. It will also be 
regarded as essential for classes in the history of 
American literature, philosophy, education or 
political thought whose students look beyond 
narrowly conventional lines, as well as for 
courses in general American history. It should 
be considered essential reading for the high 
school teacher. The excellentiindex with many 
topical entries makes it easy to use the book for 
reference. The annotated bibliography, topically 
arranged under chapter titles with discriminat- 
ing appraisals, is a valuable contribution which 


might well be extended for separate publication. 

Mr. Curti’s book, while it represents a modern 
interest that was active at least as far back as 
Voltaire and has been represented in the his- 
toriography of Germany, England, and America, 
is the only work of its kind: devoted entirely to 
the growth of American thought in relation to 
the whole social milieu from the seventeenth 
century to the twentieth. General histories of 
the United States from the time of McMaster 
and Eggleston have found more or less place for 
aspects of our intellectual development. A His- 
tory of American Life devotes its twelve volumes 
to social and cultural development, and the 
Beards, in The Rise of American Civilization, 
have achieved a remarkable synthesis of political, 
economic, social, and cultural history. Parring- 
ton’s brilliant study of Main Currents in Ameri- 
can Thought is really concerned with literature 
in relation to agrarianism and capitalism; 
Gabriel’s American Democratic Thought deals 
with certain aspects of our intellectual history 
since 1815; Perry Miller has probed deeply into 
the Colonial New England mind; the Beards, in 
The American Spirit, have studied the idea of 
civilization in the United States. The untimely 
death of Constance Rourke has deprived us of 
the general history of American culture upon 
which she was engaged with an anthropological 
approach. Thus we have no work of equivalent 
scope with which to compare Mr. Curti’s volume. 
Others there certainly will be, though as yet few 
American historians are equipped for the task. 
It is greatly to be desired that Mr. Curti him- 
self undertake a history of American thought in 
three or four volumes, a worthy life work. 

J. MONTGOMERY CAMBRILL 

Johns Hopkins University 


THE AMERICAN. By James Truslow Adams. New 
York: Scribner’s, 1943. Pp. ix, 404. $3.00. 
Although European visitors, who usually 

know little about America or Americans, have 

been quite free in describing the New World 
and its inhabitants, most Americans have taken 
themselves for granted. Possibly we have been too 
busy to wonder how we differ from other people. 

An exception was the naturalized citizen, Créve- 

coeur, who in the late 1700's asked, “What then 

is the American, this New Man?” Since Créve- 
coeur more than one American in times of 
national crises has attempted to answer the ques- 
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tion. Professor Schlesinger discussed it in his 
presidential address of 1942. Now James Trus- 
low Adams, after thirty years of studying Ameri- 
can history, has offered a full-length interpre- 
tation. 

Like Crévecoeur, Adams agrees that the Ameri- 
can is “something wholly new,” a result of geo- 
graphical, historical, and social forces. He insists 
that his book “is not intended to be another 
history of America”—not a description of what 
Americans have done in or to America, but what 
America has done to them. It is not another 
history in the formal sense; nevertheless there is, 
and must be, much history in it to interpret the 
American scene and its influence in making 
“this New Man.” This is particularly true of the 
colonial period, to which Mr. Adams devotes 
two-thirds of the volume. His unusual emphasis 
on the colonial period will undoubtedly evoke 
criticism. It is, however, the period in which Mr. 
Adams is most thoroughly acquainted and is the 
most valuable part of the book. It will give much 
comfort, and rightly so, to those historians who 
believe that there can be no understanding of 
recent events without a knowledge of the founda- 
tion years. 

Those acquainted with Adams’ earlier works 
will find little new in the interpretations. His 
appraisal of New England life and influence is 
much the same. He follows closely the Turnerian 
conception of the frontier and its influence. He 
emphasizes again and again the significance of 
the “American Dream.” He seldom allows him- 
self consciously to be influenced by newer eco- 
nomic interpretations. This is particularly true 
in his discussion of the Constitution. 

A book of this kind, which deals with the 
effects of geographical, economic, and social en- 
vironment upon mankind and his heredity, is 
obviously handling some of the most complex 
factors in history. It lends itself to hundreds of 
generalizations, not always free from loose state- 
ments or an occasional error. No two historians 
would ever agree on how or why the people who 
live in America came to be as they are. Probably 
no two sociologists would quite agree on describ- 
ing the typical American. Economists, psycholo- 
gists, and others would also have some contri- 
bution to make. 

In any event this is Mr. Adams’ interpretation. 
It is both suggestive and provocative, and is de- 
veloped with the imagination and distinguished 
style characteristic of his works. Most American 
historians would probably agree that fundamen- 
tally it is sound, Certainly it adds appreciably to 


an understanding of the background and develop. 
ment of The American. 

HAROLD U. FAULKNER 
Smith College 


WaATCHWworDs OF LiseRTy, A Pageant of Ameri- 
can Quotations. Selected and Illustrated by 
Robert Lawson. Boston: Little Brown, 1943. 
Pp. 115. $2.00. 

Watchwords of Liberty are fifty-seven famous 
sayings, high points in the American Pageant 
from the Mayflower Compact to Franklin D, 
Roosevelt's Annual Message to Congress in 1943. 
In most cases, the source and the date are given. 
The arrangement follows time sequence and pre- 
serves a degree of continuity. The meaning of 
each quotation is illuminated by original illus- 
trations, and a few paragraphs of text present 
the background against which the saying is pro- 
jected. A lively and dramatic style helps to hold 
interest, even when the content is over-con- 
densed. 

The purpose motivating the book seems to be 
that pupils may absorb the best in the American 
spirit through reading highly emotionalized ex- 
pressions of the thought and aspirations of our 
leaders, past and present. These expressions ring 
out positive affirmations of ideals and emotions 
that an inarticulate citizenry may feel, but is 
inhibited against stating for itself. As symbols 
and slogans they are indispensable aids to de- 
veloping citizenship. Anecdotal material, more- 
over, is a needed supplement to the modern 
textbook, weighed down with serious, problem- 
solving data. And probably the ability to iden- 
tify commonly heard quotations will be a source 
of satisfaction to the better students in a class. 

Selection of materials is markedly from the 
fields of politics and warfare. It is hard to make 
economic and socal issues thrilling to pupils: 
“The last rail is laid, the last spike driven” 
(p. 76), or even the Cross of Gold Oration (p.88). 
Attempting to emotionalize concepts is a dan- 
gerous business, however. The more successful 
the attempt to exalt struggle, the harder it be- 
comes to be fair to both antagonists (See “Re- 
member the Maine,” p. 90-92.) 

The summarizing of broad and complex 
movements in a few paragraphs leads to sweep- 
ing statements; in some cases more should be 
added, so that qualifications may appear, or cer- 
tain statements should be deleted (See “Cotton 
Is King” pp. 52-53, the treatment of immigra- 
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tion, p.101, and the listing of Grant’s victories, 
p.64). Nevertheless, the teacher who wants to 
use the materials can obviate the difficulty by 
supplying other readings besides these. The 
background needed for understanding both the 
text and the illustrations may well be built up 
by such means. There are a few minor errors, 
such as placing Council Bluffs in Nebraska (p.76). 

The book jacket says that the quotations are 
“conceived and planned for children 8 to 14 years 
of age.” Very few under twelve, however, will 
probably appreciate them fully, while many past 
fourteen will. The practical minded teacher will 
at once see many uses to be made of the book. 
The sub-title “pageant” will suggest one; as- 
sembly programs, a second; the ubiquitous quiz 
program, a third. Meanwhile many students will 
be reading it just because they like it. 

Mary G. KELTy 

Washington, D.C. 


PosTWAR PLANS OF THE UNITED NATIONS. By 
Lewis L. Lorwin. New York: Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund, 1943. Pp. xii, 307. $2.50. 

This volume contains an admirable survey of 
domestic economic plans which have been pro- 
posed by governments, business interests, labor, 
and other groups of countries belonging to the 
United Nations. If it had done nothing more it 
would have given a cross-section of views as of 
September, 1943, when sufficient writings had 
already appeared to indicate major trends of 
opinion. But it does more: in many cases it pro- 
vides sufficient background and enables the gen- 
eral reader to obtain a knowledge of earlier 
achievements in the fields of economic policy and 
social welfare. Thus, although later plans will 
necessarily ‘‘date” the book, they will not impair 
its value as a work of reference. 

Certain impressions gather strength as one 
makes his way through the chapters dealing with 
the United States, the governments in exile, 
Latin America, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
South Africa, India, China, and the Soviet 
Union. First, many groups still seem unable to 
modify their conceptions of self-interest; there 
are still too many who see no more essential 
problem than the recapturing of their points 
of vantage in a return to the old order—of an 
old order which will not return. Second, the 
emphasis upon “full employment” and “social 
security” contrasts with the plans, such as they 


were, twenty-five years ago when emphasis was 
almost entirely on the political aspects of the 
peace settlement. Third, except for the Soviet 
Union, the members of the United Nations are 
not agreed upon the relation of private industry 
to government; indeed this problem may well be 
the one which will test the social inventiveness of 
the democracies more than any other, for al- 
though some leaders see the need and the pos- 
sibility of intimate co-operation between the two, 
many people still persist in regarding them as 
necessary opponents. Fourth, many of the smaller 
nations are determined not to permit themselves 
to remain dependent upon a mono-culture; they 
are attempting to diversify their economic life, 
by nationalizing their basic resources, and pro- 
tecting their native industries. This policy is 
understandable, but unless the world can pro- 
duce a closely-knit international system we may 
find the victorious nations engaging in selfish 
economic rivalries at a time when they will 
need their united efforts to rebuild a damaged 
world. And this leads to the final observation 
which is mentioned by Dr. Lorwin, as it might 
well be since he is excellently qualified by train- 
ing and experience to know whereof he speaks. I 
refer to the fact that the volume shows only too 
clearly that members of the United Nations are 
too prone to work out their post-war plans “‘inde- 
pendently, without regard to their mutual rela- 
tions.” Such policies may well lead to contradic- 
tions, for they may cause people to concentrate 
attention on reserving their home markets for 
domestic industries and yet attempt to gain 
foreign markets. Lorwin puts the matter thus: 
The chief limitations of current post war plans are the 
conflicting elements in the proposals of the different 
countries and their lack of coordination with plans for 
international economic and social organization. The 
capacity of the United Nations to reconcile these conflicts 


in their domestic post war plans will determine the degree 
of their success in building a better post war world for all. 


The author well knows that his careful analysis 
of the domestic plans is in a sense an analysis of 
what may be an unsound tendency, namely, the 
tendency to consider national problems first. 
Important as the national problems are, they 
are not as important, in the judgment of the 
reviewer, as agreement upon international meas- 
ures. For, in the absence of the latter, the former 
may well fall to the ground since, if the United 
Nations do not remain united, they may engage 
in an armaments race which will ruin any chance 
of higher standards of living and better schemes 
of social welfare—even though such an arma- 
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ment race may provide full employment, as ex- 
perienced in Germany after 1933. 

LINDEN A. MANDER 
University of Washington 


HIsTORY OF THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING PEOPLES. By 
R. B. Mowat and Preston Slosson. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1943. Pp. ix, 577. 
$4.00. 

This is in many respects an admirable book. 
It deals with the fundamentals in the develop- 
ment of the nations of the English-speaking 
world—the principles upon which their govern- 
ments, their economies, and their cultures have 
been built. It begins and it ends on the note that 
it is the principles which are common to Great 
Britain, the Dominions, and the United States 
which provide the real bond of union among 
them. One gets the impression that the authors 
have written out of the fullness of knowledge and 
a wealth of understanding. Yet they leave the 
reader somewhat unsatisfied. It is as if the broad 
outlines of the mosaic were laid out but without 
the fullness of the detail which illuminates it. 
They have nevertheless written a lively and skill- 
ful narrative which throbs with human interest. 

The authors appear to have attempted two 
things. First, they have narrated briefly the his- 
tory of each of the great peoples and in this 
respect the book is little more than a reference 
volume. Second, they have examined the basic 
reasons for the similarities, differences, and 
divergencies of the English-speaking peoples. 
They show, how medieval and early modern 
English institutions have molded American and 
Commonwealth institutional and social life de- 
spite the many differences. At the same time, the 
fierce independence of all these peoples and the 
varying conditions under which they live are 
pointed out in order to describe differences in 
present-day outlooks and institutions. 

The notable contributions of the book are 
seven in number. First, there are admirable 
analyses of social, economic, and political insti- 
tutions, drawn with imagination, and written 
with clarity and distinction. Good examples of 
these are to be found in chapter 2 on Anglo- 
Saxon institutions, chapter 8 on institutional 
and social developments in the middle ages, 
chapter 17 which provides a first-rate comparison 
of England and America in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, chapter 19 which gives a stimulating inter- 
pretation of the American Revolution, chapter 


23 which describes and compares the North and 
the South prior to the Civil War, chapters 28 
and 29 on the British industrial revolution and 
the triumph of liberal reform, chapter 32 on the 
British Empire after the American Revolution, 
chapter 33 which illustrates the essential prob. 
lems in the Indian situation today, and chapter 
39 on the emergence of the Commonwealth. 

Second, it has unusually useful quotations from 
the sources and from the great historians which 
give color to the narrative. 

Third, unusual terms and phrases relating to 
English and American institutions are carefully 
explained. 

Fourth, considerable attention is paid to the 
significance of wars in changing the patterns of 
society, notably the Hundred Years’ War, the 
Wars of the Roses, the Napoleonic Wars, and the 
First World War. 

Fifth, the importance of freedom and inde- 
pendence, the spirit of liberty as exemplified by 
every revolution in the history of these peoples, 
is given much emphasis, for it is the bulwark 
upon which rests the whole fabric of their will- 
ingness to collaborate with each other. 

Sixth, there are many vignettes of famous men 
and women who represent the best English and 
American traditions and who have remained 
school-boy heroes to both peoples to this day. 

Finally, one finds a number of black and white 
maps. Of these, three illustrate the expansion of 
the English language from 600 to 1763 to 1942. 
Three others show Canada and Newfoundland, 
Australia and New Zealand, and the British in 
South Africa. Different kinds of stippling would 
have been advisable to distinguish Newfound- 
land and Labrador from Canada, and New 
Zealand from Australia. Likewise the Union of 
South Africa might well be represented as a 
dominion to distinguish it from the remainder 
of British territory in Africa. 

ALBERT B. Corey 


Division of Archives and History 
University of the State of New York 


Tue DANuBE BASIN AND THE GERMAN ECONOMIC 
SPHERE. By Antonin Basch. New York: Co 
lumbia University Press, 1943. Pp. xviii, 275- 
$3.50. 

This well-documented work achieves the dis 
tinction of being filled with trade and financial 
statistics and yet making very interesting read- 
ing. The aims of the book are to describe the 
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problems. Recent titles such as: 


SILVER 
New York 


THE HEADLINE BOOKS 


Published by the Foreign Policy Association 


These books are simple, unbiased interpretations of important research studies on international 


THE AMAZON—by Earle Parker Hanson 

LOOK AT AFRICA—by W. G. & M. S. Woolbert 

ON THE THRESHOLD OF WORLD ORDER—by Vera Micheles Dean 
TEAMWORK IN THE AMERICAS—by Delia Goetz 

MAINSPRINGS OF WORLD POLITICS—by Brooks Emeny 

THE CHANGING FAR EAST—by William C. Johnstone 

AMERICA'S FOREIGN POLICIES—by Thomas A. Bailey 

EAST AND WEST OF SUEZ—by John S. Badeau 

AMERICA'S BATTLEFRONTS—by Frederick Gruin 


are absolutely invaluable for building a background understanding of the forces which caused 
the present struggle and the problems which will arise from it. 


These books are distributed to secondary schools and teachers colleges by 


BURDETT 
Chicago 


COMPANY 


San Francisco 

















economic dependence of the Danube Basin (Aus- 
tria, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, Ru- 
mania, Bulgaria, and Greece), analyze the reasons 
for its underdevelopment, and suggest possible 
remedies. The volume also offers an excellent 
critique of the methods used by Nazi Germany 
to dominate the economic life of central and 
eastern Europe through the negotiation of clever, 
one-sided trade pacts and financial agreements. 

The author’s personal background well pre- 
pared him for the task of writing such a book. 
Before coming to the United States in 1940 and 
lecturing, successively, at Brown and Columbia 
Universities, he occupied several important dip- 
lomatic and commercial posts in Europe. After 
serving as Czechoslovak commercial attaché at 
Berlin he taught economics at Prague. Then, as 
head of the research department of the National 
Bank of Czechoslovakia, he assisted in the nego- 
tiation of clearing agreements with a number 
of other Eastern European states. He was a 
Czechoslovak delegate to the World Economic 
Conference in London and to the Bank for 
International Settlements at Basel. Until shortly 
before leaving Europe he was managing director 


of one of the continent’s major chemical and 
metallurgical companies. 

Using figures chiefly for the years from 1928 
to 1937, Mr. Basch shows, more convincingly 
than has hitherto been done, that the retarded 
economic status of the Danubian countries was 
one of the chief reasons for their political in- 
stability, This backwardness also served as a 
standing invitation to aggressive interference by 
the great industrial powers. The author demon- 
strates very clearly that the industrial develop- 
ment of this key area of the world is a necessary 
step in the solution of one of the worst of Eu- 
rope’s many international problems. Simultane- 
ously he shows that any real hope for the future 
can lie only in an integration of the economic 
life of this region with that of all Europe, if not 
of the world. In any other than a world trading 
system, the peoples concerned would not be able 
“to breathe easily.” For in any other system Ger- 
many—by virtue of her present development, her 
organizing ability, and her richness in resources 
—would inevitably once again become the domi- 
nant party. And that would once again mean the 
subjection of Danubian life to German designs. 


a 
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The study brings into clear focus how really 
deep-grained was Nazi economic planning on 
the international as well as the national scales. 
Thus, in her desire to conserve foreign exchange, 
she made a point of buying chiefly where she 
could sell—regardless of whether or not this 
meant buying at higher prices. And it was most 
desirable, from the long-term Nazi point of 
view, to establish the closest economic ties with, 
and develop most thoroughly the natural re- 
sources in, those parts of Europe which could 
be reached by land during time of war. The 
facts of the present armed conflict have amply 
demonstrated the cleverness and thoroughness of 
Nazi planning. The opportunity for a repetition 
of such scheming must not be allowed to arise 
again. 

WALTER CONSUELO LANGSAM 
Union College 


CAREER GuipE: For YOouNG PEOPLE AND ALL 
Wuo Counset THEM. By Esther Eberstadt 
Brooke and Mary Roos. New York: Harper, 


1943. Pp. X, 274. $3.00. 


PERSONAL PROBLEMS AND Morate. By John B. 
Geisel, under the editorship of Francis T. 
Spaulding. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1943. 
Pp. vii, 435. $1.80. 

As they grow up in our society, high school 
boys and girls face many difficult problems. For 
what jobs shall they prepare? How can they get 
these jobs? How can they get along better with 
their own parents? How can they make favorable 
impressions on other people? How shall they 
plan for marriage? 

Teachers now realize that it is part of their 
job to help young people find answers to these 
questions. So they have demanded reading ma- 
terials in this field which are practical, con- 
crete, stimulating, and suitable to the high school 
boy and girl in style, vocabulary, and interest. 
The two books named at the head of this review 
successfully fulfill this exacting assignment. 

Personal Problems and Morale deals with a 
broad range of topics grouped under the main 
headings of “Knowing More about Yourself,” 
“Getting Along with Others,” and “Making Your 
Way in Time of War.” Included are several sec- 
tions on job choice and job getting. The other 
book, Career Guide for Young People and All 
Who Counsel Them is more specifically directed 
at the vocational problem, but the treatment 
recognizes the important connection between job 


success and personality adjustment. 

The style in both books is direct, vigorous, and 
easy to read. Topics are developed around nu. 
merous examples and brief case studies of boys 
and girls who had to make important choices, 
Personal Problems and Morale includes 
photographs and a number of well-selected car. 
toons from the “Our Neighbors” series by Geo 
Clark. High school youth will read both these 
books with interest and enjoyment. 

Classroom teachers will appreciate the number 
and variety of teaching aids available in these 
books. Excellent suggestions for class discussion 
and individual activities are given at the ends of 
the chapters in Personal Problems and Morale, 
Correlation between social studies and English 
classes is aided by good lists of novels, biogra- 
phies, and short stories. Questions for discussion 
are skillfully woven into the text itself. In Career 
Guide are a number of helpful devices which 
students can use in checking their interests and 
aptitudes. The authors are careful to point out 
the limitations as well as the strengths of such 
devices. 

Some teachers may fear that the wartime em- 
phasis in Personal Problems and Morale will 
date the book too quickly, especially since an 
entire section is devoted to wartime morale prob- 
lems. Most of the material in this section, how- 
ever, especially those chapters dealing with job 
choice and career planning, will apply equally 
well to the post-war period. And the activities 
suggested for community help and participation 
in wartime can with very little adaptation be 
applied to the meeting of community needs in 
time of peace. 

These books will very likely have their great- 
est appeal to boys and girls in the senior high 
school, especially those in the eleventh and 
twelfth grades. Style and vocabulary in both 
books might be adapted to junior high school 
students; but the problems and questions taken 
up are probably more immediate and concrete to 
the older adolescents. 

Epwarp A. KrucG 
Montana State University 


LipeRAL Epucation. By Mark Van Doren. New 
York: Holt, 1943. Pp. 186. $2.50. 
EDUCATION Al THE Crossroaps. By Jacques Mari- 
tain. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1943- 
Pp. 120. $2.00. 
These two books are important, but their im- 
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Your Life in a Democracy 


Brown. A brand-new text which teaches the 
student that good habits of mental and physi- 
cal health combine to build a strong person- 
ality and character. The student’s own prob- 
lems ranging from how to study to mastering 
emotions are discussed. Basic material on 
community and vocational civics is included. 
$1.80 list 


Chicago Philadelphia 


senna 


,. social studies torts that ara leaders . . 
@ 


Write for descriptive circulars or examination copies 


New York 


You and Your Money 


Trilling-Nicholas. Just published, this text 
employs a natural and effective method for 
the study of everyday consumer commodi- 
ties which students buy and use. A limited 
number of typical consumer goods, from 
nickel soft drinks to hundred-dollar kitchen 
stoves, have been selected for study. 


$1.80 list 


Atlanta Dallas 











portance lies not so much in the plans for educa- 
tional reconstruction in the present crisis as in 
the challenge to all concerned with the future 
of higher education in the United States. The 
theme of both authors is the same—the failure 
of American education to provide anything re- 
motely resembling the traditional concept of a 
liberal education. Both authors agree in their 
emphasis on the study of “best books,” but be- 
yond this Maritain offers a broader curriculum 
than Van Doren. It is not clear whether either 
of the two authors places the greater stress on 
the knowledge and ideals to be acquired from 
the study of the best books or on the mental train- 
ing to be derived from them. Of the two, Van 
Doren leaves the reader slightly more confused 
than Maritain when he defines the liberal arts 
as the investigation, discovery, criticism, and com- 
munication to be developed by the study of the 
seven liberal arts—the trivium and quadrivium, 
reduced to the two main branches of learning, the 
literary and the mathematical. If Van Doren is 
aware of the problem of individual differences 
or of modern psychology, he avoids any reference 
to it but insists that his program, essentially that 


of St. John’s College and President Hutchins, is 
the birthright of all students. Maritain’s psychol- 
ogy, derived from his philosophical position, is 
more consistent and logical, but also assumes a 
more equitable distribution of intellectual abil- 
ity than is found in reality. Both works are open 
to the objection that they over-emphasize intellec- 
tualism, despite Maritain’s discussion of “intel- 
lectualism” as one of the seven “misconceptions” 
of modern education. 

Nevertheless neither book can be ignored; each 
attacks a fundamental defect in American educa- 
tion which the war years may aggravate, But 
neither Van Doren nor Maritain offers the rem- 
edy appropriate to the American scene. While 
Van Doren hopes to train the mind through the 
study of the best books to cope with any situa- 
tion, Maritain states the issue clearly without 
offering an adequate solution. As Maritain 
rightly says on the first page of his book, “Of 
course the job of education is not to shape the 
Platonist man-in-himself, but to shape a par- 
ticular child belonging to a given nation, a given 
social environment, a given historical age. Yet 
before being a child of the twentieth century, an 
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American-born or European-born child, a gifted 
or a retarded child, this child is a child of man.” 
From different points of view both Maritain and 
Van Doren present a picture of the right educa- 
tion for the “child of man” and ignore the 
American child in his twentieth-century environ- 
ment. Only Maritain comes near to the twentieth 
century in his last chapter on “The Trials of 
Present-Day Education,” which could be read 
without reference to the preceding chapters. 
The task still remains for someone to combine 
the poetry of Van Doren and the spiritual em- 
phasis of Maritain with a program of education 
adapted to the genius and future of the United 
States. 
I. L. KANDEL 


Teachers College 
Columbia University 


MAN AND His Works. By Edward Lee Thorn- 
dike. William James Lectures, 1942-43. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1943. Pp. 
212, $2.50. 

“Man and His Works” is a series of William 
James Lectures given at Harvard in 1942. The 
first three chapters are devoted to the discussion 
of original nature and learning, emphasizing the 
importance of genes and SR bonds. The last 
seven represent a discussion of man’s social be- 
havior: human relations, language, rulers and 
ruled, law and custom, punishment, and welfare 
of individuals and of the community. 

Any one familiar with the Thorndikian psy- 
chology, often criticized for atomism, over- 
simplification of the basic concepts, and an ex- 
clusively quantitative analysis, is curious about 
how the concepts and techniques of SR bond 
psychology work in interpreting organized con- 
duct, particularly social conduct. The first thing 
that strikes one about the book is the dichotomy 
of concepts and treatment, and a resulting in- 
coherence in the treatment. SR bond concept 
provides the theoretical structure for the passages 
dealing with original nature, learning, language, 
and punishment. These sections also show an 
amazing genius for over-simplification of the 
fundamental concepts and a staggering com- 
plexity of quantification in developing, listing, 
and applying them. 

The theory of man’s behavior is somewhat as 
follows: The reactions of man are based “on a 
rather orderly repertory of tendencies caused by 
the genes” (p. 12). These tendencies determine 


the reactions to sensory stimuli. These reactions 
are “learned,” that is, established as part of a 
permanent routine of man’s behavior through 
repetition and reward. Connected and meaning. 
ful behavior emerges from adding connections 
upon connections, combining them, and reinforce. 
ing these combinations through the “confirming 
reaction” (pp. 37-41). 

Describing man “as of any given moment,” 
however, becomes a colossal task of numerical 
accounting, which runs into astronomical figures, 
One must account for “thousands of genes,” each 
providing reaction tendencies to “billions of §'s, 
each of which would be accompanied by a short 
or long list of R’s, with the probability that the 
S in question would evoke the R in question” 
(Pp. 23). 

In contrast, the chapters on human relations, 
government and welfare introduce concepts 
which are not only alien to the SR _ psychology, 
but can also be described as archaic and vague. 
Traits, such as leadership, obedience, and execu- 
tive ability, bear the burden of explaining 
human relations. “Social instincts,” such as 
“gregariousness,” “giving attention,” “mastery 
and submission,” and “motherly behavior,” are 
resorted to in describing the relationship of 
rulers and ruled. A meticulously “scientific” pre- 
cision is observed in accounting for such things 
as the reaction of chicks to reward (10,000 obser- 
vations on the behavior of 64 chicks in 20 to 30 
experiences where one from each chamber was 
rewarded and two others were punished). 

Free use of analogy and witty common-sense 
observations abound in the descriptions of social 
conduct, of which the definition of co-operation 
as “not like a chemical compound, always com- 
posed of the same elements in the same propor- 
tion, but resembles rather a merchant's stock of 
goods or a banker’s portfolio of securities” (p. 47) 
is an example. 

The obvious intention of the book is to de- 
velop a psychological basis for social engineering. 
The assumption is that, if human science could 
provide an inventory, politics, legislation, and 
education, engineering could then “invent cus 
toms, laws, and institutions which will favor 
these good ways” (p. 55). For example: “Science 
is needed to inform us how the specialized and 
restricted sorts of benevolence which the genes 
do provide [sic!] can develop or be developed 
into a general good will” (p. 55). 

Apparently, psychology can do little towards 
social engineering. We are warned that “psy- 
chology should proceed cautiously and modestly 
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scarce. Such as can be understood by high school 
students are of questionable soundness and 
validity. 

This volume looks like an answer to many a 
teacher’s prayer. It discusses briefly and in a 
popular manner fundamental psychological 
problem, such as heredity, wants, learning, feel- 
ings and emotions, and thinking. The main body 
of the book, however, is devoted to topics of 
concern to high school students, such as how to 
study, vocations, wish thinking and propaganda, 
and personality. Each of these topics is intro- 
duced by concrete situations from literature, his- 
tory, and life, illustrating the principles to be 
studied. Each chapter, also, gives suggestions for 
further reading in fiction. Many chapters con- 
tain exercises for self-analysis, suggestions for 
projects, and questions to answer. 

The author has managed to assemble an amaz- 
ing amount of concrete materials of rather recent 
origin and interpretation. In the main, his selec- 
tion of topics and his interpretations and con- 
cepts are in accord with the most recent theories 
and findings. The interpretations of behavior, 
though highly popularized, seem on the whole 
sound, although the professional psychologists 
may raise questions about the shallowness of 
treatment. Such moralizing as is done is more 
subtle and less frequent than one usually finds 
in books devoted to guidance of high school 
students. The style is highly readable and, in 
spots, quite entertaining. 

One difficulty in the book—a common one in 
all books intended for high school consumption— 
is the effort to treat briefly too many topics under 
each heading. This limiting of space for basic 
discussion disturbs the sequence of thought, and 
interferes with the continuity in presenting basic 
psychological concepts, which the book is ob- 
viously trying to do. In part, the author’s own 
ambivalence about selecting topics useful to high 
school students, and at the same time not omit- 
ting those commonly treated in psychology text- 
books, is partly responsible. One question, for 
example, the utility of discussing the techniques 
of intelligence testing, of methods of rating nor- 
mal distribution, and other devices employed by 
professional psychologists which appear in many 
chapters. Often, they don’t seem to add much to 
understanding the principles discussed in the 
respective chapters, and sometimes they even 
create false impressions. 

The volume should be a useful reference to 
guidance counselors, and to teachers conducting 
discussions of personality problems. Even though 
it is not the last word in interpreting psychology 


soundly and simply for young people, it repre. 
sents a creditable step towards it. 


HILDA Tasa 
University of Chicago 
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